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1804-1954 


WittiAmM BLackwoop, founder of the firm that bears his name, 
and of Blackwood’s Magazine, was born in Edinburgh in 1776. He 
began as a bookseller on the South Bridge in 1804. His Catalogue 
issued in 1812 listed over 15,000 rare and valuable books; it brought 
him fame and many friends, and was still in use as a reference work 
at the end of the century. : 


At the same time he was engaged in publishing, and in 1816 he 
achieved further fame when, with John Murray, he brought out Walter 
Scott's Black Dwarf. 


His next venture, partly to prove his own ability and partly to 
establish a Tory rival to the Whig Edinburgh Review, was to launch 
a new monthly magazine. The first number of * Maga’ appeared in 
April 1817, bearing on its cover the engraving of George Buchanan, 
the Scottish scholar, that has been there ever since. William's first 
two editors were not enterprising enough, so he dismissed them, took 
over the editorship himself, and engaged John Gibson Lockhart and 
John Wilson to write for him. The result—the seventh number, con- 
taining The Chaldee Manuscript—roused the literary world to laughter, 
indignation and fury. James Hogg (* The Ettrick Shepherd ’), Thomas 
de Quincey, William Maginn and Sir Walter Scott also contributed. 
As ‘* Christopher North,’ John Wilson wrote most of the great Noctes 
Ambrosiane. The renown of ‘ Maga’ became assured. 


In 1830 William moved to the premises at 45 George Street, Edin- 
burgh, that are still occupied by the firm. After his death in 1834 
his sons conducted the business, setting up a London Office in 1840, 
and installing printing machinery in Edinburgh in 1846. The greatest 
editor of the period was John Blackwood (1818-1879), who published 
all of *‘ George Eliot’s’ work except Romola, first in the Magazine 
and then in ‘ three-decker’ novel form. He was a close friend of 
John Delane of The Times, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, Blackmore, 
Lever, and other notable authors of the day. Many of them wrote 
for the Magazine and entrusted their books to his hands. 


* Maga ’” has survived, without a single break in continuity or a rise 
in price, since 1817. From the founder’s day the honour of being 
head of the Publishing Firm and Editor of ‘ Maga’ has remained in 
the Blackwood family. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF API. 


BY W. H. 


My attention was first drawn 


to north-western Nepal in 
dramatic circumstances. In 
August 1950, when travelling in 
the central Himalaya with two 
other Scottish mountaineers, I 
attempted the ascent of Panch 
Chhuli (22,650 feet), one of the 
most graceful spires of the range. 
From our highest camp on an 
ice-field at nearly 20,000 feet, we 
looked south and east across the 
vast curve of the Earth; its 


- crust there heaved high in a 


wild maze of peaks, at the icy 
heart of which lay the meeting- 
point of Tibet, Nepal and India. 


The beauty and mystery of that 


splendid array called us to 


further quest, and amidst the 


unnamed host there was one 
mountain outstanding,  dis- 
tinguished both by height and 
by situation, for the territory 
in which it lay was unexplored. 
We identified it as Api, in the 
north-west corner of Nepal. Its 
height was 23,399 feet. I 
K 


MURRAY. 


resolved to go there at the first 
opportunity, not only in hope of 
climbing Api, but, what in my 
own eyes was more important, 
to explore the forty peaks run- 
ning eastwards from it, and the 
valleys that wound snakily into 
the range. | | 

My opportunity, however, was 
not yet. The Nepali Durbar 
declined to grant access to that 
part of its kingdom. 

Meantime, I made prepara- 
tions as best I could. Although 
no Europeans had as yet received 
permission to enter the territory, 
none the less it was known to be 
inhabited and a map had been 
made by the Indian Survey. 
The map just sufficed for the 
drawing up of a plan of action 
when compared with a photo- 
graph showing the north side of 
Api. It had been taken in 1936 
by two Swiss geologists, Gansser 
and Heim, who, in that year, 
made a necessarily short because 
illegal raid into its northern 


valleys. Map and photograph 
revealed three features of im- 
_ portance. First, that the only 
real hope of finding a route up 
_ Api was by one of two valleys on 
its north-west side. Second, 
that the only way of reaching 
that north side was by way of the 
Kali River gorge, which divides 
Nepal from India, and that, 
since the government of India 
now refused to allow foreign 
travellers to approach within 
twenty-five miles of Tibet by 
the Kali route, I should have to 
approach on the Nepali side of 
the gorge—where no route was 
known to exist. Third, that 
some thirty miles east-south- 
east of Api lay another unknown 
range, called the Saipal range, 
divided from Api by the vast 
basin of the Seti River. None of 
this territory had been explored, 
and I could hope to reach it 
only if I found a pass leading 
south across the main range of 
Api. Again, no pass was known. 

I might liken this north-west 
corner of Nepal to an arrowhead 
projecting into the Himalayan 
flanks of Tibet and India. 
Better still, I might liken it to 
a squat capital letter ‘A.’ The 
right-hand arm is then the 
boundary with Tibet. The left- 
hand arm is the boundary with 
India (the Kali gorge). And 
the cross-bar of the ‘A’ is the 
range of Api, thirty-twe miles 
long. Thus my first goal must 
be the upper triangle, between 
the bar and the apex; and my 
principal trouble would be that 
having got there, and recon- 
noitred the north side of the 
range, which I must do in the 
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good weather before the mon- 
soon, I might very well not be 
able to get out again; for the 
monsoon rain would cut the 
Kali gorge with unfordable rivers 
in the side ravines. I wrote to 
travellers who had seen the 
north wall of the range from 
Tibet, but no one had seen a 
pass over it. In all exploratory 
work a great deal of trust must 
be put in Providence; without 
that trust we should have to 
stay at home. 

My chance at last came in 
1953. I then discovered John 
B. Tyson to be free and able to 
join me, and the new govern- 
ment of Nepal prepared to allow 
entry. Tyson is a recently 
qualified geographer who, in 
1952, led a scientific expedition 
from Oxford University to 
Tehri-Garhwal, where he made 
the first ascents of Gangotri 
peaks I. and III. (22,000 feet). 
This year we agreed that some 
scientific work should again be 


done, since we were the first 


European party to get access 
to a large territory where no 
collecting of flora and fauna 
had been possible. Tyson, there- 
fore, engaged to collect alpine 
flowers and all manner of 
insects, including butterflies, for 
the British Museum, and (for 
the benefit of an American 
geographer) to garner informa- 
tion about the nature and dis- 
tribution of food-crops and 
collect their seeds. These scien- 
tific aims were secondary to our 
main purpose, namely, explora- 
tory mountaineering. 

We had hoped to reach the 
foothills very early in May; 
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mandu, costing us nearly a 
month of good, pre-monsoon 
weather. The delay allowed 
Bentley Beetham to join us. 
He is a former Everest climber 
and possesses unrivalled Alpine 
experience. 

‘The three of us arrived at 
Bombay on 16th May, and five 
days later moved up to our 
starting-point in the foothills of 
Almora District—a little town- 
ship called Pithoragarh, set in 
a bowl of the hills at 4,000 feet. 
We were joined here by three 
Sherpa porters from Darjeeling, 
and delayed two days to engage 
eighteen Dotial porters from 
west Nepal. These men were 
to carry 60-lb. loads and received 
from us three rupees a day plus 
food. 

Our supplies weighed nearly 
1,200 Ibs.; for we had to carry 
all the woollen and windproof 
clothing, boots, tents, ropes, 
Primus stoves, ice-axes, duck- 
down sleeping-bags and kerosene, 
needed not only for ourselves 
but also for six chosen porters 
at altitudes of over 20,000 feet. 
Our British food supplies were 


small. We carried 250 Ibs. of. 


concentrated food in tins. For 
the rest, it was our intention 
to live on the country, which 
means rice,. barley flour, lentils, 
potatoes, onions, and sheep or 
chickens when available. 

On 23rd May we set off on 
foot from Pithoragarh, A 


relentless sun blazed upon our 
laden party, and before us lay 
an eighty-mile march to Api— 
if we could indeed get there. 
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instead, delays occurred in the 
granting of our pass at Kat- 
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No one at Pithoragarh had ever 
heard of a way being forced 
through the Kali gorge on its 
Nepal side. Our first objective 
was the village of Darchula, 
forty miles north, whence we 
should cross the Kali River into 
Nepal. We spent our first two 
days walking the crests of long 
hill-ridges at four to five thou- 
sand feet, our horizons limited 
to fifty miles by the crowded, 
ivory tusks of the high 
Himalaya. Then we abruptly 
dropped two thousand feet into 
the gorge of the Kali. Hence- 
forth we suffered greater heat 
than I have ever known before 
in the Himalaya. It appalled 
even the coolies, and each day 
immobilised our whole party 
after 11 A.M. On one occasion 
the Dotials were running from 
one patch of shade to another 
because the soles of their feet 


were getting burnt on the stones. 


In four days we reached 
Darchula. Only thirty - seven 


Miles now separated us from 


Api’s northern glaciers, but still 
we found no one who knew of a 
route through the gorge. For 
twenty miles, said the villagers, 
we should find tracks—very bad | 
tracks—but after that, nothing. 
The last ten miles would be 
across the west flanks of Api 
itself, where great spurs and 
ridges fell from the summit 
fifteen thousand feet into the 
Kali gorge, steepening towards 
the foot in precipices. Indeed, 
when they heard of our plan 
the villagers hooted with 
laughter, and one Bhotia re- 
marked derisively, ‘‘ That is a 
route for goats, not for men.” 
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We felt disappointed but not 
dismayed. Between men and 
goats there may often be a 
certain kinship. 

The bridge at Darchula was 
a ramshackle contraption span- 
ning only half the river. The 
first half has to be waded thigh- 
deep before sunrise, because the 
river is fed by innumerable 
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great glaciers and after sunrise 


swells rapidly. We crossed on 
27th May. The tracks in Nepal 
were as bad as everyone had 
promised, and the next twenty- 
odd miles occupied four days, 
when we came upon Dumling. 
This collection of thatched shiel- 
ings was the last habitation to 
the south of Api. Here Beetham 


API RANCE ~ n.w. Nera 


FRONTIER Roure seade 


had to turn back. His digestive 
system had been failing to cope 
with the new diet, and the 
resultant loss of strength now 
made his return imperative. We 
_ parted sadly, but I am happy to 
know that on reaching England 
he made a full recovery. 

On ist June we began that 
doubtful, ten-mile traverse along 
Api’s west flank. It began 


mildly enough in a jungle of 
silver fir, chestnut and walnut, 
holly, pine and birch. Big 
langur monkeys swung among 
the branches. Then, quite sud- 
denly, we were out upon vast 
cliffs, the butt-ends of rock 
ribs tumbling out of the clouds 
far above. They receded, one 
behind the other, in formidable 
array towards Tibet. Deep 
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ravines split them, and measured 
out for us our daily. work, which 
was to climb many thousands 
of feet up and down the inter- 
vening ridges. We averaged 
two miles a day over these ten 
miles. Only on short passages 
did the rock demand the use of 
our hands. Fortunately, the 
weather was excellent and the 
heat lessening as -we gained 
height, until, on 5th June, we 
reached 10,000 feet and emerged 


on the north-west side of Api. 


We had won the first round, but 
alas, at the cost of one of our 
number 

We found ourselves now, still 
beside the Kali, at the mouth of 
a valley running back south- 
east into the heart of the main 
range, and rising in high steps 
to a glacier basin at 16,000 feet 
below the final peak of Api. 
The valley was seven miles long. 
We at once turned into it and 
climbed to a meadow at 12,000 
feet, where we pitched our base- 
camp, and discharged fifteen of 
our eighteen Dotials. All round 
us were yellow anemones and 
ranunculuses, deep purple prim- 
ulas and golden potentillas. 
And, far above, at the valley’s 
head, shone the blue-and-silver 
mass of Api’s summit. It was 
an ice-cap, the most gigantic I 
have ever seen. It sloped down 
towards us at a fairly gentle 
angle for some three thousand 
feet, borne upon the broad north- 
west shoulder of the mountain, 
then fairly plunged down a five- 
thousand - foot wall into the 
basin. The upper part of the 
mountain looked easy enough, 
although truly formidable in 
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scale, but there seemed to be no 
way of reaching that ice-cap 
except up one of the ice-falls by 
which it discharges into the 
basin. These were no highways, 
but rather frozen Niagaras. The 
perfect weather kept us in good 
heart. 

On 7th June we carried our 
tents a farther two thousand 
feet up beside the Api glacier, 
where we set them by the shores 
of an emerald lake. No sooner 
were they pitched than a minor 
snow-storm fell upon us. High 
winds whined round the guy- 
ropes, striking the very note of 
that B.B.C. ‘conventional wind’ 
which I have heard so often 
derided. But the wind died at 
dusk and we had frost at night, 
so that the morning brought a 
return to sunshine. Tyson being 
unwell, I went off alone and 
walked some two miles into the 
upper glacier basin. The situa- 
tion reminded me strongly of 
the West Cwm of Everest, 
except that here the mountain 
walls rise even higher. The 
ice-field on which I stood was 
a mile wide and Api rose 8,000 
feet overhead. Its ice-cap, like 
icing on @ monstrous cake, 
flowed down the buttressing 
walls at several points; one of 
these ice-falls took the main 
bulk of the overfiow, and it 
alone offered any hope of a 


rovte. The others were sheer 


and impossible. Accordingly, 
I went to the foot of the main 
ice-fall and studied the scene 
closely, and that, I soon dis- 
covered, was an excessively 
audacious move to make; for 


I now saw that not only did the 


, 
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ice plunge down the flank at 
too high an angle for too long 
a distance to permit of any 
ascent, but the lower two-thirds 
were raked by avalanches. 
Even as I watched, an edge of 
the ice-cap broke off in a mass 
the size of Edinburgh Castle, 
disintegrated into blocks like 
cottages, and swept—in appar- 
ently slow motion—down the 
iee-fall, even flooding over its 
containing rock-walls. The 
wonder of that cataclysm held 
me to the spot for a few seconds, 
as hypnotised as any rabbit. 
Then I started into life and 
fied. 

I returned to camp. Next 
day Tyson went up to the basin 
and confirmed my opinion that 
from this side Api could not be 
climbed. But what about the 
other, eastern side of this north- 
west shoulder? That could be 
reached if we descended to the 
Tinkar valley—the main valley 
running parallel to the range 
on its north side—and then 
returned south-east up _ the 
Nampa valley, which ran 
parallel to our present line of 
approach. It was agreed. We 
withdrew to the Tinkar valley. 

On 13th June we climbed 
south-east up the Nampa valley 
and pitched camp on a flower- 
filled meadow at 11,000 feet. 
Shepherds’ tents were every- 
where, and goats, cows and 
horses grazed the pastures. That 
same day the monsoon broke 
over the range. This was the 
initial onslaught, after which we 
felt confident that the great 
barrier of Api would dam back 
the cloud-seas to our south. 
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Meantime, we had to tolerate 
a week of rain and mist, which 
greatly hampered our activities. 
We put a second camp at 12,000 
feet directly underneath Api, 
which we reconnoitred by climb- 
ing to vantage-points on the 
opposite side of the valley. 
Occasional clearings through the 
clouds allowed us to see and 
understand the structure of the 
mountain on this north-eastern 
side. Close under the peak lay 
another great basin, from which 
a glacier flowed into the Nampa 
valley. The glacier was certainly 
climbable, but the walls of the 
basin formed an impassable 
cirque of rock and ice. In short, 
there was no route. 

We spent a full week on the 
second reconnaissance, 
urgent reasons commanded our 
return to the Tinkar valley. 
So far as we had seen, the Api 
range formed a complete barrier 
to our south; an unbroken 
chain of wild ice-ridges and 
splintered peaks rising to 23,300 
feet. It was becoming only too 
evident that we might find no 
pass, and already evident that 
the torrential rains to our south 
must, as anticipated, have cut 
our line of entry. On 20th June 
we descended to the Tinkar 
valley. And there we learned 
that despite all the temptations 
Providence had not deserted us 
—at least, not yet. 

We had not entered the trap 
with our eyes closed. From the 
start we had known that to get 
out of this corner we should 
have to find a pass somewhere ; 
none was known to exist, yet 
we had felt every confidence 


until 
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that along the length of that 
thirty-two mile chain a way 
would surely be found. Our 
hope was not entirely baseless. 
When Gansser and Heim visited 
the Tinkar valley, the legend of 
such a pass had been told them 
by the people of Changru village. 
In times long past the men of 
Marmar district, on the south 
side of Api, made a pass across 
the range and took to wife the 
women at Changru. A _ curse 
was put upon them; smallpox 
ravaged the settlement, and the 
people fled up the hillside to a 
cave, taking all their treasures 
with them. They sought this 
refuge too late and all died. 
The village became deserted 
until reinhabited by the present 
Bhotias. The pass now alleged 
to have been crossed from Mar- 
mar is an ice-ridge several 
thousand feet high. It is un- 
climbable. Yet the legend of a 
pass might very well have a 
basis in fact. The history of 
Himalayan exploration shows 
that legends: relating to passes 
should be taken seriously. 
Might not the Marmar pass be 
found somewhere else on the 
range? We proposed to look. 
The Tinkar valley runs the 
full length of the Api range. 
Its top, right-hand end is a 
little-used pass on the frontier 
of Tibet at 17,300 feet, from 
which it falls westwards through 
Nepal to India at 11,900 feet. 
Its upper half is sunny and 
open, bright with alpine flowers 
_ and azaleas; its lower half is a 
river-gorge in which two villages 
stand five miles apart, each on 
a broad green terrace several 
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hundred feet above the river, 
and each commanding splendid 
views of the ice-clad range across 
the gorge. The lower one near 
the other 
Tinkar. In both we met a 
delightful people. They are 
Hindus and most of them wear 
the long tuft at the crown of the 
head by which the good but 
dead Hindu is pulled up to 
Heaven. None the less, some 
still wear the Tibetan pigtail 
curled into a top-knot, while 
Buddhist prayer-flags nailed to 
tall poles stand in the stone 
courtyard of every man’s house. 
They often welcomed us by 
thrusting out their tongues— 
the traditional Tibetan mode of 
greeting. The truth is that 
living on the frontiers of three 
different eountries they accept 
the ideas and customs of all— 
select from them and turn them 
to their own use. That they 
had originally been nomadic 
Bhotias seems certain ; but now 
they had taken root and become 
crofters. They might best be 
called Nepali Bhotias. 

We camped on a riverside 
meadow below Changru. The 
headman and followers hastened 
to visit us ; for we were the first 
white men to enter their terri- 
tory since the Swiss geologists 
seventeen years earlier. The 
men were dressed in trousers 
and jackets of home - woven 
wool, which had ceme off the 
backs of their own sheep ard 
deen spun by themselves. On 
their feet were shoes cut out of 
cow-hide, and on their heads 
white pork-pie caps. They sat 
cross-legged on the grass and 
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watched us carefully for half an 
hour—their faces thoughtful but 
impassive, their bright brown 
eyes full of intelligent curiosity. 
They silently took note of our 
gear and of ourselves. I imagine 
they missed nothing and made 
shrewd judgments. Out of in- 
born politeness they remained 
grave of face and did not laugh 
at a camp-scene, which, to them, 
must have seemed like a travel- 
ling circus — especially when 
Tyson or the Sherpas were 
netting butterflies. Each time 
I looked a man in the eye, he 
responded with a smile that for 
breadth and spiky whiteness 
rivalled the range of Api. 

It turned out that the prin- 
cipal curiosity of these men was 
to find out if there was any way 


they could help us. They placed 


at our disposal an abundance of 
goodwill and a detailed know- 
ledge of their own mountains. 
We fetched out our maps, 
explained our whole plan of 
campaign with its difficulties— 
this in bad Hindustani and 
with much gesticulation—and 
at once their ready intelligence 
grasped our problem. One of 
them told me again about the 
legend of the pass. (The Cave 
of the Dead still remains open 
to inspection sixteen hundred 
feet above the village. The 
skeletons of men, women and 
children are still there; bones 
and skulls still covered with 
parchment - like skin. Round 
them lie ornaments, weapons 
and coins.) However, the old 
pass across the main range was 
there no longer, said the men of 


Changru. They thought over 
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our problem and offered a 
solution. 

We could turn the range, 
they said, by travelling east up 
the Tinkar valley to the Tibetan 
If we went down into 
Tibet the Chinese would arrest 
us, and our subsequent imprison- 
ment might well be reckoned in 
years. The Chinese had troops 
at Taklakot, just seven miles 
across the frontier pass, and a 
guard-post between the _ two. 
But there was no need to go 
into Tibet proper. From the 
Tibetan pass we could travel 
south of east along the general 
line of a high frontier ridge, in 
@ no-man’s-land between the 
two countries. After thus by- 
passing the range of Api we 
should come to another pass, 
called. the Urai Lagna, at nearly 
20,000 feet, which would allow 
us to turn again into Nepal, 
south of the main range. 

This was excellent news if 
true. Our next move, then, 
was to go five miles up the 
valley to Tinkar village. There 
we hoped to get a man to guide 
us along the frontier ridge, for 
there was no track and mistakes 
could NoT be risked. 

The head man at Tinkar was 
named Lef Singh. He received 
us warmly. Yes, he knew of 
this frontier route. He could 
give us men both to guide us 
and to carry our loads. Lef 
Singh and his men were anxious 
to help, but remote as their 
village might be they shrewdly 
assessed the depth of our 
purses. Six rupees a day for 
each man was what they wanted, © 
and since the way was long and 
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hard, the loads must be cut to 
40 lbs. Our journey into the 
great basin of the Seti River, 
south-east of Api, would take 
six or seven days. The wage 
they demanded was more than 
twice that asked by coolies 
living down by the Kali River. 
_ $So—we sent our Sherpa sirdar, 
‘Nima, down to the Kali to 
fetch up a dozen rival coolies. 
The Tinkar men continued to 
show wus every consideration. 
They sold us a sheep, supplied 
excellent flour—in short, were 
kindness itself. But when our 
dozen coolies arrived from the 
Kali, they promptly told them 
that if they appeared on the 
frontier pass in company of 
two white sahibs the Chinese 
guards on the other side would 
see them and open fire. The 
Kali men took fright and refused 
to come. Rather than be held 
to ransom in this way by our 
friends at Tinkar, we felt dis- 
posed to go off and spend a 
week or ten days looking for 
some other way across the range. 
It was at this point that Tyson 
fell in with a shepherd, who 
waved an arm towards a valley 
running from Tinkar south- 
eastwards into the range, and 
said that there was a very 
- difficult pass at the head of it. 
This valley was called the 
Yokanadi Khola. It was nine 
miles from the frontier, and 
any pass at its head would take 
us straight to the Seti River. 
We hastened into this valley, 
followed by the reluctant men 
from the Kali, and were duly 
charmed by its many excel- 
lencies—its flowers and river ; 
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its meadows and shining ice- 
peaks, and its goats with long, 
white, silky hair—but we could 
count no pass among its merits. 
The valley-head was blocked by 
an unclimbable wall of rock 
armoured in ice. On our second 
day, just before sunrise, we 
discovered an eastern branch 
and caught a glimpse of a 
promising colabove. The clouds 
swept over it. We turned at 
once up that branch and pitched 
camp at 15,000 feet. Our Kali 
men mutinied, and we discharged 
them on the spot. We still had 
a permanent staff of six, three 
Sherpas and three Dotials. 

At this camp I was confined 
to my tent by a five-day fever, 
and greatly distinguished my- 
self (I have since discovered) 
by surviving a temperature 
of 110°. Tyson, meanwhile, 
climbed with a Sherpa into the 
upper glacier basin, where they 
pitched camp at 17,500 feet 
below a cirque comprising three 
peaks and three cols. Defying 
bad weather, they made a 
thorough reconnaissance, in the 
course of which they climbed a 
peak of 20,000 feet. Everywhere 
the snow and ice was in danger- 
ous condition, ripe to avalanche, 


emitting cracks and sizzles even 


at moderate angles. Only the 
centre col of the three invited 
a close approach, and _ their 
attempt on it failed upon very 
steep ice scored heavily by 
avalanche grooves. Such was 
the tale they told me on return 
to the lower camp. 

I had now recovered, and, 
although short of porters, we. 
were able to ferry our loads 


down to the Tinkar valley. The 
men of Tinkar had won. We 
had no choice but to come to 
terms with them. We then 
learned that only five of their 
number were free and able to 
venture on the long frontier 
route. That gave us eleven men 
all told, but no less than eighteen 
would be needed to shift our 
gear. Thus we were forced to 
split the party. We sent our 
Sherpa sirdar, Nima, down the 
Indian side of the Kali River 
with six new Kali men and half 
our baggage, his orders being to 
recross the river into Nepal 
south of the main range and 
rejoin us in three weeks’ time 
at a village called Chaubisho, 
fifteen miles south of Api. He 
could now make this move 
through India since no white 
men would accompany him. 
On 5th July the rest of us set off 
for Tibet. 

No other traveller shared our 
track. In two days we passed 
through the brilliant green of 
the upper pastures, onwards to 
the grey screes of an old moraine. 
At noon we reached the pass. 
Although the monsoon — had 
broken three weeks earlier, the 
cloud - mass was still being 
dammed back by Api; _ thus, 
we had royal blue skies above. 
Behind us reared the bare, white 
blades of the Himalaya; in 
front rolled the red-and-yellow 
highlands cf Tibet. Tibet as 
ever seems one of the world’s 
more enchanting lands. Its 
open, sunlit hills swell and 


heave like an ocean, suggesting 
immeasurable space and free- 
dom after the enclosed valleys 
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of the Himalaya. We sat on 
the pass and considered our 
prospects. 

Somewhere below waited the 
Communist guards. We felt 
anxious not to end our journey 
down a Siberian salt - mine. 
Our Tinkar men told us that 
the Chinese troops sometimes 
make forays up to the frontier, — 
and to avoid any chance of a 
‘frontier incident’ we would 
do well to make our next two 
marches by night. And that is 
what we did. At dusk we 
entered a great nullah on the 
frontier ridge, and walking two 
miles along its bare, yellow | 
screes, camped in a _ hollow 
where we lay up all next day. 
Here there was neither wood 
nor yak dung, and our fires 
were of dried moss. | 

Towards sunset we climbed 
out of our nullah on to a long 
escarpment overlooking Tibet. 
Then, when the shadows lay 
long across the hills and the 
last light flamed across the tops, 


_ we lifted up our loads and moved 


on to the south-east. Seventy 
miles away to our north the 
holy mountain of Kailas 
appeared, white and lonely on 
that vast Tibetan plateau. All 
our porters at once stopped 
and turned to it. Some pros- 
trated themselves; for Kailas 


is the abode of Shiva and the 


greatest goal of Asiatic pilgrims. 
Our Buddhist Sherpas wor- 


shipped. before it as freely and 
sincerely as our Hindu Dotials. 
They built a stone cairn on the 
ridge and placed blue bell- 
flowers between the crevices. 
To the stalks they tied rags of 
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cloth as an offering to Shiva 
and sprinkled barley grain over 
the cairn. Each man raised 
clasped hands to his forehead 
and prayed. — 

Darkness fell. For two hours 
we travelled across undulating 
slopes; then, crossing a minor 
pass, we entered a profound 
punch-bowl. Stark, black peaks 
ringed us. I felt it to be worth 
travelling all the way from 
Seotland just to see this night 
sky over Tibet. No moon is 
required to light one’s way over 
rough ground. The sky is white 
with stars. The nearer ones 
hang in three-dimensional solid- 
ity, like lamps. The Milky Way 
rolls across the whole heavens 
like a sunlit cumulus cloud. 
Far away to the south, beyond 
the great Himalayan Divide, it 
is much darker. Lightning 
flickers there, incessantly, but 
without sound. | 

Suddenly we heard a loud 
shouting—a clatter of hooves— 
@ tinkling of harness-bells. We 
scattered and dived for the 
Shelter of cotoneaster scrub. 
Was this a Chinese foray? Had 
they seen us at sunset on the 
escarpment? Had they been 
told. we were here? For my 
own part I had no doubt the 
answer was ‘ Yes’ to at least 
two of these queries. We lay 
panting behind the bushes and 
waited to have our fate dealt 
out to us. The hooves raced 
to within twenty yards—and 
then passed on. The shout- 
ing continued, gradually dying 
away into the distance. All 
became silent again, but we 


lay there for half an hour before 
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daring to move. Then we 
emerged and consulted in 
whispers. According to our 
lynx-eyed Sherpas there had 
been only one _ horseman, 
although he had made noise 
enough for a dozen. Who he 
was, whence or why he came, 
or where he went, we shall 
never know. Our Tinkar men 
finally concluded that he must 
have been a drunken Tibetan ; 
the Sherpas and Dotials and 
we eagerly concurred and re- 
acted with much laughter. But 
I noted that the laughter was 
suitably muted and that there- 
after all communication was in 
whispers. We continued. 

At midnight we entered a 
long, precipitous ravine and 
climbed up it several thousand 
feet into a great corrie, where 
we bivouacked among coton- 
easter scrub. Thereafter we 
were free to move by day, and 
followed a winding valley into 
a wilderness of scree and ice 
and old snow-banks on a glacier 
flowing from the Urai Lagna. 
And so, after five days of 
exacting travel, we came at 
noon to the pass into Nepal. A 
stone cairn marks the crest at 
19,500 feet. Our men, as always, 
used it as an altar, placing 
cloth-rags and flowers on it, 
scattering grain in the air, and 
praying earnestly and long. 

We were about to enter new 
country. Eleven thousaad feet 
below lay the vast basin of the 
Here were new 
villages, new people who had 
never before set eyes on white 
men, new and still unexplored | 
ranges and rivers. We wondered 
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greatly what it would all be 
like. Truly, it is a big world! 

On the south side of the pass 
we found the ground carpeted 
red with dying locust-swarms. 
They were the red desert locusts, 
and our discovery of them, 
three thousand feet higher than 
they had ever before been re- 
ported, has caused a stir among 
the experts in orthoptera. We 
collected many specimens. 

That same afternoon we 
dropped four thousand feet down 
to Saipal—a grassy terrace above 
the Seti River. Here were a 
dozen rude, stone huts, roofed in 
canvas, sheltering a score of 
Tibetan traders who penetrate 
Nepal no farther; for the first 
village of Dhuli lies thirty-two 
miles down the Seti along a 
track too difficult even for 
yaks. They wait here for 
the Nepalese to come up to 
them and exchange goods by 
barter. 

Rain fell heavily. We had 
encountered the monsoon cloud 
piling up against the south wall 
of the range—and this, we dis- 
covered later, was the worst 
monsoon for a decade. The 
date was 10th July. We stopped 
one night at Saipal, then sped 
down the ever-deepening gorge. 
Our intention was to follow 
its fifteen-thousand-foot plunge 
through the Seti basin into the 
foothills. Upon thus emerging 
from the high into the low 
Himalaya we should find by the 
river a township called Chain- 
pur, whence we should turn 
north-west to meet Nima at 
Chaubisho. Meantime, our 
immediate goal was Dhuli, the 
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first outpost of civilisation at 
9,000 feet. | 

At first the stony flanks of 
the gorge harboured giant mar- 
mots, fully twice the size of 
rabbits and yellow in colour 
like the scree. Late in the after- 
noon we passed through an 
avenue of rose-bushes and were 
suddenly among trees. Torren- 
tial rains soaked us to the skin 
and food supplies were running 
out. We slept in wayside caves 
that night, for the saturated 
tents gave no protection. From 
our discomforts we drew this 
consolation—our coolies had no 
disposition to linger, and two 
forced marches brought us to 
Dhuli. It comprises some sixty- 
five houses scattered over a 
steep mountain flank. They 
are stone-built, plastered heavily 
in clean mud, and thatched. 
On our first arrival the women 
took one amazed look, then 
dropped their burdens and 
bolted indoors. But the men 
were more courageous, and, in 
fact, were friendly from the 
outset. All wore grey woollen 
homespuns like togas, held at 
the throat by a silver brooch ; 
at the foot, folded up to hip- 
level clear of the thighs. It 
made a distinctly stylish gar- 
ment that enhanced their good 
bearing. The men were short 
in stature, but strongly built, 
clean and well proportioned. 
They wore neither shoes nor 
trousers, but all had a silver 
bangle on the right wrist, and 
several more single gold ear- 
rings. Every man, woman and 
child had a frank and open 
glance that delighted our hearts. 


: 


The headman allowed us to 
use an empty house, and there 
we waited four days for a 
weather clearance. Since the 
people trade by barter they are 
quite unaccustomed to money 
and looked askance at our 
rupees. They could not dis- 
tinguish the different denom- 
inations. They sold us food in 
exchange for currency only to 
oblige us. For a chicken they 
charged one rupee (1s. 6d.) and 
would often give eggs, potatoes 
and firewood along with it, free 
of charge. 

All round us soared unex- 
plored mountain ranges, and 
_ we could not see even one peak. 
Mist lay thick and daily rain 
continued. Far below, several 
days southwards beyond the 
Seti basin, we sometimes 
glimpsed blue skies and sun- 
shine. We waited no longer. 


Our Tinkar men returned home 


by the Urai Lagna and Dhuli 
men replaced them. We 
descended five days through 
semi - tropical valleys towards 
the foothills. After the silence 
and severity of the heights, all 
our senses were intoxicated by 
the gaiety of the teeming life, 
more especially by the brilliant 
green of young rice in the 
paddy-fields. It was just two 
feet high and rippled by waves 
of gold when the wind rushed 
over it. The air at night 
was alive with fireflies, dancing 
to a continuous background 
music provided by the not 
untuneful croak of huge, olive- 
eoloured frogs and the hum of 
cicadas. 

Graced now by bright sun- 
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shine, we came into: Chainpur. 
Our Dotials had long spoken 
with awe of this metropolis and 
its shops, where one could buy 
everything a sahib needed (white 
sugar and cigarettes), and where 
there were merchants who wore 
spectacles on their noses and 
kept accounts on paper. It 
proved to be a spacious village 
with big houses, displaying that 
certain sign of civilised society 
—private gardens from which 
vegetables were excluded and 
flowers were cultivated. 

We were astounded when some 
of the village boys addressed 
us in fairly good English. The 
cause of such erudition was 
shortly revealed. His Highness 
the Raja of Bajang (we had 
been moving in Bajang State 
ever since crossing the Urai 
Lagna) was living nearby and 
asked us to lunch. He was a 
man of great charm with a 
genial face like that of Stalin 
in one of his ‘ Uncle Joe’ moods. 
He received us informally in 
a veranda overlooking the Seti, 
and was good enough to sit 
with us at table and play the 
part of host: as a Brahmin he 
would not eat with us. Our 
main dishes (apart from the 
countless minor ones) were roast 
chickens, grilled fish, curried 
rice and mangoes. 

Just one year before, the 
Raja had established the first 
school in Bajang State with 


over three hundred boys and 


eight masters. English ranked 
high on the curriculum. More 
recently he had introduced the 
first postal service between 


-Bajang and India, fetched a 
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highly intelligent. They wore 
light-blue shirts, green shorts 
and blindingly yellow necker- 
chiefs. The regulation staffs 
were carried, but the boys would 
have looked more at ease with 
their own kukris. 

Next day, 21st July, we struck 
north-west towards Chaubisho, 
still ten days march away. 
That same afternoon we were 
dismayed to find ourselves close 
to a village called—Chaubisho : 
another and more important 
Chaubisho than the one near 
Api. To which of these two 
would Nima come? If he came 
south and we went north, we 
might spend several weeks in 
that vast, intervening jungle, 


searching for each other until © 


lack of money immobilised us 
both. Next day we went on, 
rather than wait and let this 
dilemma torment us. We had 
gone little more than a mile 
when we met Nima and his 
baggage train on the track! 
He had come south, selecting 
from several alternative routes 
the very track on which we 
happened to be. 

We conferred together in 
pouring rain and reluctantly 
decided to cut our pian to 
reconnoitre Api’s south face 
from the northern Chaubisho. 
The monsoon had rendered that 
move profitless. We headed 
west for India. 

For ten long days we trav- 
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doctor from Katmandu to open 
@ dispensary, and raised a troop 
of Boy Scouts. We inspected 
- the Scouts after lunch, and were 
much impressed by them. The 
boys looked clean, fresh and 
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ersed hills and ridges and deep- 
sunk river-valleys, using tracks 
that appeared on no maps. 
Thus we had little notion of 
our whereabouts, save that we 
laboured through a wild tangle 
of mountains, and were travel- 
ling westwards, and so were 
bound some day to hit India. 
Rivers were unbridged. - To 
cross the biggest we used thick 
ropes of plaited grass suspended 
between the high opposing 
banks. A V-shaped piece of 
wood was placed inverted on 
the rope; the loads were then 
lashed to its bottom ends and 
pulled across by means of our 
climbing-line. No young male 
Nepalese, however, could ever 
lift up his head again if seen 
crossing by such a method— 
he swarms across hand over 
fist, upside down with feet 
curled over the rope. On such 
occasions the sahibs are happily 
reckoned as baggage. 

One evening we were greatly 
entertained by two boys chasing 
a tiger down-valley. We were 
then encamped on the north 
side of a stream and perhaps a 
mile or more from a village. 
I was hailed from my tent by 
Tyson, who reported a tiger on 
the far side of the stream. I 
turned out and saw it about 
one hundred yards away on 
the hillside facing us; it showed 
up well against the green slopes, 
which were covered only sparsely 
with pine and berberis. It had 
probably been prowling too close 
to the ‘ village’ (a few crofts 
rather than a village) with an 
eye to dining on livestock. The 


boys were chasing it off by 
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traversing the hillside a few 
hundred feet above and parallel 
to it, and frightening it by 
shouting and trundling boulders 
down to its rear. We knew 
that tigers go about their lawful 
hunting without paying man 
much attention, and without 
thought of attacking him, but 
had never hoped to _ receive 
such a vivid demonstration of 
the truth. Hence, the boys 
were not at all scared, and were 
having eminent success, for the 
tiger moved down-valley in a 
series of long rushes. It showed 
a certain reluctance to go, paus- 
ing after each flight as though 
to recover poise and dignity 
and to put on face, but dashing 
off again as another boulder 
came crashing down. 

Two days later the great 
gulf of the Kali River appeared 
below us. We crossed by the 
Jhulaghat bridge, and next day, 
30th July, were back at Pithor- 


agarh. 
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Throughout our travels Tyson 
had collected a thousand plant 
specimens for the British 
Museum, and countless insects. 
We had acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the geography of 
the range of Api, and of the 
people inhabiting the country 
round about. There is no doubt 
in my own mind that the 
Himalaya reserve their highest 
enjoyment, not for the big, 
heavily organised expeditions, 
but for the small ones, with small 
funds, carrying the minimum 
of gear and equipment, not tied 
down by financial or other 
obligations, to any of the great 
societies, and which are there- 
fore free to roam whither they 
will. In short, travel—explora- 
tory travel through unknown 
country—is one of the keenest 
delights and highest privileges 
of our life on earth. And 
whether we make our journeys 
in the spirit or in the flesh, we 
must be free. 2 


£ 
| 
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FIRST TERM. 


BY HUGH POPHAM. 


me in Goddards,”’ 
said the headmaster over the 
telephone, ‘‘ and we'll see what 
can be done.’’ I had written to 
him a week or two before to 
ask him if he had any room for 
an amateur schoolmaster on his 
staff: this, at last, was his 
reply. It seemed a step in the 
right direction, even if it lacked 
the formality I had expected. 
For Goddards was the social 
meeting - place of Bridgetown, 
Barbados, a large restaurant- 
cum - café - cum - bar, where 
perspiring shoppers flopped down 
for coffee, and business men met 
at the end of the morning for 
rum and ‘ breakfast ’—the meal 
that by a Barbadian dispensation 
occurs between twelve and one 
o'clock. It certainly seemed an 
odd place to choose to interview 
anyone for a job, but still... .! 
At the appointed time I found 
myself there, a suitably sober 
lime squash in front of me, 
while I ran over in my mind 
those fictitious qualifications 
which, by long rehearsal, had 
almost assumed a reality of 
their own. As it turned out, I 
could have saved mayoolt the 
troable. 

The headmaster came striding 
in, a slightly corpulent figure 
in a crumpled linen suit, a big, 
balding head with thick glasses, 
a bouncing, vigorous step. First 
and last, this impression of 
abounding energy manifested it- 


self in his walk, in his abrupt 
changes of mood and manner, 
in a mode of speech that was 
@ series of wild ellipses. 

** Hullo!” he said, as he 
shook hands briskly, ‘‘ I haven’t 
much time. We'll go over and 
see Pendlebury, shall we? And 
we might manage the Bishop 
before lunch.”’ 

“Bat. said. 

“Sorry. Finish your drink. 
Damn it, Pll join you. [ll have 
a...’ But I never knew 
what he was going to have. 
His eye had been caught by 
someone who was half-way to 
the door, and he went bounding 
after him and brought him to a 
standstill with a hefty slap on 
the back. 

I gulped down my lime squash 
and followed. My mind was in 
confusion: had I got the job ? 
Was there a job at all? And 
who was Pendlebury? And 
what had any of this to do with 
the Bishop? So many things 
seemed to be happening so 
quickly, and the force that had 
me in its grip was, intermittently, 
so elemental, there was nothing 
to do but submit and go where 
one was bid—into the Bishop’s 
Palace, if necessary. 

** Ah, there you are!” cried 
the headmaster, relinquishing his 
victim. ‘‘ Sorry. Parent. Damn 


nuisance, parents !”’ He laughed 
uproariously at this, grabbed 
my arm and propelled me out 
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through the crowds of Saturday 
morning shoppers into the street. 

“‘ Pendlebury first. An old 
fool—nothing to be afraid of. 
Just the man we’ve been looking 
for. English and History. B.A. 
Cantab. Good old Cantabri- 
gensis! Up the Cantabs!”’ 

“But ...’’ I said, grasping 
suddenly that all this referred 
to me and not to Pendlebury. 

** T’ll do the talking,”’ he went 
on. ‘* Pendlebury believes every 
thing I tell him. Ex-navy. 
Just what we want. Give the 
boys hell!” He roared with 
laughter again, and a vivid 
picture whisked into my mind 
of a series of small boys spread- 
eagled on gratings, and myself, 
cat-o’-nine-tails in hand... a 


picture that did not survive 


our perilous dash across the 
street. Talking all the time, 
the headmaster bustled me up 
into an office where, by internal 
evidence, I deduced that Pendle- 
bury, the Secretary of the 
Governing Body, did his stuff. 
He was a rather dim, rather 
bald old fellow with myopic pale- 
blue eyes and an expression of 
aggravated perplexity—and we 
burst upon him like a bomb. I 
doubt if he managed to get more 
than a dozen words in, and I 
still blush to remember the 
elaborate qualifications which 
the headmaster attributed to me 
during the onslaught—no one 
could call it an interview—that 
followed. They shrank the 
modest claims I had been pre- 
pared to make for myself into 
insignificance ; and after one or 
two half-hearted attempts to 
modify the gaudier fictions, I 
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kept my mouth shut and listened, 
fascinated by my own virtuosity. 

After a quarter of an hour 
we shot out of the office as 
explosively as we had shot in. 

‘* Only His Lordship the Bish 
now,’ said the headmaster. | 
‘* Jump in.’’ He thrust me into 
his ancient motor-car, and we 
thundered off down the narrow 
cafion that is mocked by the 
name of Broad Street. | 

‘* None of that was true, you 
know,”’’ I'said, laughing. 

‘* Pitch it strong,’’ said the 
headmaster. ‘* Only way.” 

‘* And you haven’t yet told 
me what I’m to teach—if I’ve 
got the job that is.’ 

‘*Come and swim tomorrow. 
I’m staying with friends for the 
weekend, down on the Gold 
Coast. We'll talk about it 
then.”’ 

As far as I can remember, 
the Bishop—who was Chairman 
of the Board of Governors— 
fared little better than poor 
Pendlebury. I shook the cold, 
episcopal hand twice—and, it 
appeared, I was a schoolmaster. 

I drop you anywhere ”’ 
the headmaster shouted, as we 
went roaring out of the Palace 
gates; and, as he drove away : 
‘* Don’t forget tomorrow! Stay 
to lunch ! ”’ 

I did not forget; we spent a 
luxurious day swimming in that 
silky sea, drinking rum purch 
and discussing everything from 
caoutchoue to Catullus; and 
at the end of it I knew no 
more about what I was ex- 
pected to teach than I had at 
the beginning. Somehow, that 
subject had never cropped up ! 


I was to remain in ignorance 
until I arrived at the school a 
couple of days later. 


The school was situated on 
the high ground on the east side 
of the island, in ambush, as it 
- were, behind the tall, dusty 
green walls of sugar-cane that 
surrounded it on every side. A 
file of cabbage palms and the 
chimney of a nearby sugar 
factory were its landmarks. At 
crop-time, the smoke from the 
chimney, which was dead to 
windward, dusted the whole 
school with a plague of smuts ; 
but in September the cane was 
high and the fires were out. 
Uncertain of my bearings, I 
turned up a rough drive through 
the canes, and emerged suddenly 
upon playing-fields and _ goal- 
posts and a cluster of grey stone 
buildings under the shade of a 
group of huge mahogany trees. 
Boys in blazers and grey flannel 
trousers, strolling about in that 
half-lost, half-proprietary first- 
day-of-term manner, swept away 
the strangeness of the palms and 
the shingle roofs, the blazing 
bushes of hibiscus and bougain- 
villaea, and gave it at once a 
universality. It was just a 
school, after all, with self-con- 
scious parents coming and going, 
and a matron with dormitory 
lists, and a bell that told off the 
hours as surely as on board a 
ship. 

I ran the gauntlet of all those 
gobbling, anonymous faces, over 
to the headmaster’s house. More 
boys and parents were milling 
round the front door; an assort- 
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ment of small dogs scampered 
about yapping exuberantly: as 
I approached, a cricket-ball flew 
through the air and crashed 
through one of the verandah 


windows. The parents ducked ; 
the dogs barked hysterically ; a 
small boy with bright-red hair 
giggled, caught my eye and 
blushed furiously. Then Tom 
—as I was henceforth to know 
him—came roaring out like a 
dust-devil : 

‘* Beastly boys! Go and play 
somewhere else!’’ Without 
taking breath, he turned to me: 
‘Three new panes last term ! 
What in heaven’s name turned 
you to pedagogy!’’ And I 
was engulfed in a mill-race of 
introductions. 

Hours later, it seemed, I 
crept through the thick darkness 
under the mahogany trees in the 
yard to my room. It was a 
bare, lofty chamber like a belfry, 
and, like a belfry, equipped 
with bats that pursued their 
dipping, diagonal flight from one 
corner to the other an inch or 
two above my head. Under- 
neath were the empty class- 
rooms, and at the end of the 
passage, the masters’ common- 
room. Tomorrow, the boards 
would shake with running feet 
and the air would be full of 
chalk-dust and the banging of 
desk-lids; the faces, all the 
faces that I had caught covertly 
eyeing me during hall-dinner 
that evening, would be arrayed 
before me in hostile vigilance. 
An intimidating thought; for 


this was the moment when all 
one’s bogus attainments were of 
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no avail. This was 1T. And 
then I remembered, with near- 
panic, what the confusion of 
the evening had put completely 
from my mind: I still had only 
the vaguest notion of what I 
was supposed to be going to 
teach. For a moment, I could 
think of nothing but blind 
flight. Perhaps there would be 
a schooner sailing for one of the 
other islands, for Trinidad or St 
Lucia. ... And then, by one of 
those fortunate voltes-faces by 
which the mind keeps its balance, 
I suddenly remembered Pendle- 
bury’s face and the cricket-ball 
and Tom storming out of his 
front-door; and the aggregate 
_ of all these things, stranding me 
in the belfry with the bats, 
seemed so ludicrous, there was 
nothing to do but laugh and let 
the morning look after itself. 

And, of course, the reality 
did not prove nearly so terrifying 
as the prospect. Very soon the 
reveille of bells and doves and 
scuffling feet, the yawning empti- 
ness of morning prep, the 
wariness at the beginning of 
each class fell into context, and 
it was difficult to remember a 
time before they existed. Even 
the teaching itself was not quite 
the ordeal it had seemed 
beforehand. 

‘Two things, however, I never 
quite became recozciled to. 
One was the appalling dullness 
of schoolmasters’ conversation, 
which only on very rare occasions 
concerned itself with any subject 
other than the salary scale, and, 
when it did, soon expired of 
sheer unadventurousness. The 
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other was the recurrent chore of 
meals in hall. I have an in- 
eradicable distaste for communal 
eating ; and the meals consumed 
under the curious gaze, and in 
the teeth of the fatuous ques- 
tions, of numbers of small boys, 
remain imperishably in my 
memory; remain linked with 
the astonishing amount of food 
that small boys manage to put 
away. 

The common factors of school 
life, whether in the West Indies 
or the West Riding, with which 
I had consoled myself on arrival, 
persisted, I discovered, on better 
acquaintance, and gave teaching 
a sort of awful familiarity. Un- 
doubtedly one had been here 
before, however odd and various 
the surface might appear. The 
appetite for food and mischief ; 
the sudden, consuming ‘ crazes’ 
for marbles or paper darts or 
catapults; the ‘Ooh, Sir!’ 
attitude — all rang faint, re- 
membered bells, though the 
remembrancer might well be the 
spindly-legged and ebony son of 
the village butcher. 

The staff were nearly as mixed, 
and reflected, albeit uncon- 
sciously, the island’s three 
centuries of European influence. 
If they had a fault, it lay in a 


certain lack of homogeneity, a 


tendency to split horizontally 
along the traditional fault-lines 
of West Indian society.. Some of 
the blame for this might well 
have been Tom’s. He was 


possessed of a vigorous, im- 
patient and brilliantly-equipped 
mind, but he regarded the 
Barbadians with some of the 
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covert scorn the Romans used 
towards the tribes along the 
borders of their Empire. The 
verbal affinity between ‘ Bar- 
badians’ and ‘ barbarians’ was 
classical scholar. 

Perhaps it was out of this 
ancient sense of endowment that 
_ the notion of a school play was 
born. It was years, he told me 
one evening on a peremptory 
summons, since they had done 
anything of the kind; it would 
wake the boys up, open their 
minds, and so forth. Would I 
think of something suitable. 
Reluctantly, for 1 was working 
hard to fill in the six unacademic 
years of war, I agreed to try. I 
had not got far with my thinking, 
and was secretly hoping the idea 
would die a quiet death, when he 
sent for me. ‘* Now, infidel, I 
have thee on the hip!” he 
roared at me as I entered his 
drawing-room. Yes, we would 
do the trial scene from ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ and I 
would play Shylock, and we 
would get two of the High 
School girls to play Portia and 
Nerissa. If I would just com- 
press the preceding three acts 
into say, three short scenes, as 
form of introduction... . 
My heart sank; but one could 
as well dam the Amazon as 
brook Tom’s enthusiasm once 
it was in spate; and dutifully I 
went away and took scissors 
and paste to the Bard, and 
squashed the ‘ Merchant’ into 
an abortive little play of two 
acts. It would serve its purpose ; 
and at least I could excuse 
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myself by affirming that I had 
only used two words not in the 
original. 

Tom was delighted. His 
mind, intolerant of the leaden 
limitations of more timid souls, 
had already raced ahead: cast- 
ing began at once; an artist, 
a friend of his, was impressed 
to design the costumes ; masters’ 
wives were sent scurrying off into 
Bridgetown to buy materials ; 
the astonished tailor from the 
village was summoned to turn 
them into tights and tunies, and, 
considering he had probably 
never heard of Shakespeare or 
Venice, or made anything more 
ambitious than a pair of trousers, 
took our antics with remarkable 
sangfroid and did a very good 
job. Local merchants were 
canvassed for advertisements for 
the programmes, and rehearsals 
started, evening after evening, 
in the hall, 

Tom threw himself into pro- 
duction with the same gusto with 
which he did everything, and the 
boys who were not lucky enough 
to be in the cast peered hungrily 
—and often ribaldly—through 
the windows at those who were. 
This surveillance afflicted the 
cast in one of two ways: it 
either shrivelled them up with 
self-consciousness or inspired 
them with a desperate kind 
of bravado: neither was much 
help to their acting. However, 
we slowly succeeded in ironing 
out the more villainous inflec- 
tions of the Barbadian accent, 
and in loosening up the more 
paraplegic gestures of legs and 
arms. After four or five weeks, 
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one or. two even began to 
remember their words. 
Inevitably, since Tom prac- 
tised, in the matter of responsi- 
bilities, what might be called 
‘delegation by default,’ all sorts 
of loose ends were brought to 
me to be tied up. The worst 
of these was the seating. He 
had arranged that the school 
should attend the dress rehearsal, 
and that their parents should 
have the choice of two successive 
evenings, since there was not 
enough room to accommodate 
them all at a sitting. This 
information was circulated, and 
the boys were told to find out 
how many of their nearest and 
dearest, up to a maximum of 
four, wanted to come. I then 
held court twice a day with 
tickets and a seating-plan, and 
fitted them all in as best I 
could. It sounded straightfor- 
ward enough; but there were un- 
imaginable snags. For we were 
on a tightrope between wounding 
the amour-propre of the white 
parents who assumed that their 
social status or simply the colour 
of their skin entitled them to 
the best seats, and wounding the 
coloured parents who took being 
given any but the best seats as 
@ mortal insult. It was like 
working out the places at table 
for an imperial banquet, and 
anyone can have the job of 
A.D.C. as far as ] am concerned. 
It was further complicated by 
the disregard, common among 
the lower ranks of the coloured 
people, for the convention of 
marriage, and the result that 
many women have successive 
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children by different fathers. 
The effect of the consequent 
medley of names and semi- 
relationships on  carefully- 
organised seating-plan may be 
imagined. 

It was after the first per- 
formance that Tom, who was 
enraptured with the playlet and 
never in more brittle or scintil- 
lating spirits than when in the 
thick of things, announced that 
we were to take the play into 
Bridgetown the following week 
for a special matinée at Queen’s 
College, the largest of the city’s 
girls’ schools. The cast—ex- 
cluding myself—were delighted, 
Antonio in particular having a 
precocious eye for a _ pretty 
ankle. I foresaw that an ex- 
clusively female audience would 
have them swaggering about the 
stage, completely oblivious of 
the fact that they were supposed 
to be in a court of justice; but 
apart from that, I thought Tom 
was rating our charade a bit 
high, and what passed with a 
partial audience at home might 
well show pretty thin away. 

But this was by no means the 
worst of it. Among those who 
had selected the island to spend 
their retirement in was Matheson 
Lang. I knew this; but never 
in my insanest moments had I 
imagined that even Tom with 
his sublime aerve would permit 
him near our bowdlerised and 
amateur ‘Shylock.’ But this 
was precisely where I under- 
estimated Tom’s extravagant 
sense of the fitness of things. 
Matheson Lang—the man who 
was for all time the Wandering 
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Jew, the half - pathetic, half- 
sinister Jew of romance—had 
been invited, and had accepted 
the invitation. I was appalled, 
but Tom laughed me to scorn. 
It was a compliment the old 
man would appreciate : it would, 
in fact, be discourteous to put 
‘The Merchant’ on and not 
invite him — a sort of lése- 
majesté. The arguments had 
a sort of topsy-turvy logic, but 
it looked to me more like the 
most flagrant bit of hubris. 
The cast could not have been 
less impressed. They had never 
heard of Matheson Lang; and 
they were far more absorbed in 
trying to catch the eyes of their 
popsies in the back rows. The 
old actor himself sat and watched 
us—with what memories ? with 
what anguish !—from his wheel- 
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chair, through the sweltering 
afternoon with the brilliant 
sunlight searing through the 
cracks of the shutters. It went 
off well enough, I suppose; 
and afterwards he received us 


with courtesy, an old, sick eagle 


of a man, with the past thronging 
round him. It had given him 
great pleasure, he said, to hear 
the familiar lines spoken once 
again. 

Perhaps it had. I don’t know. 
I never saw him again, and 
within a few months he was 
dead. 

‘*Of course it gave him 
pleasure,’”’ Tom said. The 
old boy was delighted. And 
anyway ’—digging me in the 
ribs—“ it isn’t everyone who 
has played Cesar before Cesar. 
Up the Cantabs !”’ 
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SINGING ALONG THE SEA. 


BY JOHN WELMAN, 


Sun and tide were high when 
Oluwe came to the canoe moor- 
ings and descended the slope, 
clamping bare toes on its greasy 
stones. He held a paddle and a 
yard of sugar-cane balanced on 
his shoulder. Tied into a corner 
of his only garment, a tattered 
blue wrapper, were two kola- 
nuts he had stolen while buying 
the cane. 

He dropped what he carried 
into a dugout and stood for 
a moment looking out over the 
harbour, now lively with shutt- 
ling craft. An ocean vessel had 
just berthed and another, out- 
ward bound, lay anchored in 
the Pool. The sight of the 
sparkling water, the thought of 
skimming across it, caused his 
eyes to glisten, his lips to spread 
in a secretive smile. He stepped 
aboard, grasped a canoe on 
either side and shot out into the 
fairway. ‘‘ No farder, no mud- 
der,” he sang. ‘“‘ Notting in de 


wide wide worl’.’”’ 


The song was not sad. When 
alone like this he forgot about 
Abo, could almost imagine the 
dugout his own. “ Dis my boat 
mos’ fine, mos’ beautiful,” he 
declared aloud, admiring its 
narrow banana shape, the shell- 
like scars of the adze that had 
hewn it solid from tough iroko, 
then hollowed and chipped it 
to the thinness of hide. ‘“ No 
boat fit to pass um in all de 
worl’.”’ 


Overtaking two seamen tug- 

ging at oars, he glanced at their 
heavy craft with contempt. Big 
or small, white men’s boats 
leaked; they were for ever 
pumping or bailing them out. 
Why did they make them in 
pieces instead of chopping them 
seamless out of a tree? Perhaps 
because they were clumsy them- 
selves, seeming to find black 
men’s boats as hard to balance 
as a bicycle, whereas he, Oluwe, 
could roll into or out of one 
afloat without shipping a cupful. 
The little canoe sped on, 
almost shadowless, slim as a 
fish. He rode it as one does a 
horse, delighting to feel it lift 
to the urging swings of his body 
and the spurring strokes that 
drove it along. Soon level with 
the wharves, he.- heard the 
clatter of trollies and shouted 
commands, saw a white police 
officer wave his cane under 
crowded black noses and rap 
on a notice-board no one could 
read. 
Strange people! All their 
lives, all they did, seemed to be 
ordered by Musts and Must 
Nots to which, Abo had told 
him, they kept adding new ones 
and writing them down. If 
he could do without rules, why 
could not they ? 

It was the sight and sound of 
alien things that caused him 
thus to doubt and compare; 
in his own primitive environ- 
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ment he would have had no 
more questions to ask of life 
than a bird. 

Oluwe was fifteen years old. 
Since the smallpox had come 
to his village far off in the Delta, 
he had had no home but the 
Mission, from which he had soon 
run away. He was quite black, 
but without a pure negro’s 
coarseness of feature. Though 
often hungry, he stayed healthy, 
his skin was glossy and tough. 

** Notting in de wide wide 
worl’.”?’ Heading for the sea, he 
kept to the fairway till clear 
of the town, then turned in and 
ran along close to the shore, 
where the harbour road lay 
like a dead black snake and the 
tide, now full, spluttered and 
sucked at a grassy verge. Here, 
a mile from the last mud hut- 
ment, were tall Government 
buildings and bungalows set 
among trees. White men lived 
in them ; the black ones walking 
by the water were their servants, 
boys bearing messages, cooks 
returning with food. 

He rested from paddling to 
bite a kola-nut and relish its 
bitterness on his tongue. Many 
townspeople had taken to calling 
the white men Europeans, speak- 
ing the word as though they 
had pebbles in their mouths. 
Yet they aped them in dress 
and manners. What was it all 
about ? 

He glanced down at himself, 
at the scanty blue wrapper 
tucked round his loins, and 


scratched his head where the 
hair curled close as a lamb’s. 
It was good to be black, to be 
able to drink the sun. 
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Smiling to himself, he began 
a kind of singsong catechism, 
a variation on a theme. ‘“ Hi 
dere, you black boy, how dey 
calling you? Oluwe, sah, Oluwe 
all my name. Oho! An’ what 
you get dis worl’, Oluwe? You 
get farder, hey? No, sah, ah 
no get farder, ah no get mudder, 
ah no get notting at all.” 

He was repeating this for the 
third time when he came in 
sight of a small landing-stage 
where a launch was tied up, its 
exhaust barking fitfully while a 
goat-bearded Nupe tinkered with 
something below. A voice hailed 
him, and he saw a white man 
standing beside a car on the 
road, 

He recognised him as the one 
who most days went fishing for 
tarpon and had caught one or — 
two. He was not a Government 
white man, he thought. Once, 
while they fished the same 
ground, the man had called to 
him across the water, asking his 
name. He was different some- 
how, his manner more friendly; 
when he screwed up his eyes 


like that, it was not because he 


was angry but because of the 
sun. They all did so; just as 
they were always mopping their 
faces and needing to drink. 

Summoned to help load the 
launch, the boy barely hesitated 
before going ashore. 

Carrying the things from the 
car, he was amazed by their 
splendour: the shining rod as 
strong as a mast, the big reel 
like a silver drum, then a great 
hook on a pole, several bags of 
tackle, a box full of glittering 
lures. These last,. painted with 
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primitive colours and feathered 
like birds, held him fascinated 
long after he had set them down. 
Watching him from the shade of 
a tree, the man smiled and then 
asked what he had done with his 
friend. 

Abo, sah?’ Oluwe answered 
absently, waiting only for the 
man to put his hand in his pocket 
and give hima coin. “ Abo sit 
down for beach side. Jus’ now 
ah go catch mullet for bait.”’ 

“The canoe belongs to Abo, 
does it?” 

... No, no, sah,’ he 
corrected himself. ‘‘ Him all 
my property, de boat totally 
mine.”’ He gazed at the man 
earnestly to be sure he believed. 
‘Dis Abo not notting, very 
dam’ lazy boy.” 

The man laughed. He liked 
the boy’s honest expression, his 
eager poise, and was thinking 
he could do with an extra hand. 
He would see. He gave him 
sixpence, then told him to wait. 
There was a lure with a broken 
hook he would never use again. 

Oluwe watched, crimping his 
toes with expectancy, while the 
man rummaged in the box, and 
his eyes grew round as the thing 
was laid in his hands. Quickly 
he tucked it into his waist-cloth 
and bounded away. ‘‘ Tank you, 
sah. Ah tank you too much,”’ 
he called, waving the paddle 
between the strokes that carried 
him clear. The old Nupe, who 
had been buzzing the launch’s 
engine, grunted, straightened his 
back and watched him go. 

The dugout sped on, the warm 
water sparkled, little waves 


chuckled and slapped the bows. 
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‘* Hi you, Oluwe, what you get 
dere, what be dat inside for 
your clot’? Ah tink dere be 
someting, hey? Yes, sah! Yes, 
sah! Someting fine past all.” 

He stopped to unwrap and 
gaze entranced at an. eight-inch 
tarpon lure which, cast in silvery 
metal and enamelled with stripes 
of blue, was shaped like a squid, 
had red glass eyes in its head 
and long streaming feathers to — 
hide the hooks at its tail. One 
of the pair had been broken off 
high up the shank, but he did 
not mind that, knowing that a 
single hook holds fish best what- 
ever their kind. He turned 
it in his hand, examining it 
minutely, thrilled by the way it 
glinted in the sun. If only Abo 
would let him use it! He 
paddled on with it lying in view 
on his lap and did not put it 
away till he came to the Creek 
where, deep among crab-haunted 
mangroves, he had hidden his 
net. 

** You savvy de place you lef’ 
um, Oluwe? Yes, sah, ah savvy, 
ah not blud’ fool.’”’ Though a 
snapped twig alone marked the 
spot, he went there unerringly, 
wading over the mud, and re- 
turned with the cast-net draped 
over his arm like a _ cloak. 
‘* An’ de tide, you look de tide 
propra, hey ?’’ The tide, too, 
was right. It had turned while 
he was washing the mud from 
his feet, and now was draining 
back into the harbour. As he 
pushed. off into the stream, a 
tail-swirl at the surface showed 
where a fish had turned down, 
one of a shoal of grey mullet 
shrimping along the ebb. 
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Erect in the drifting canoe, 
he slipped the draw-string over 
his wrist, grasped the net at 
its waist and shook out its skirt 
till the flounces hung straight. 
He picked up a loop of the 
foot-rope and gripped it in his 
teeth. Then, lifting the whole 
net clear with both hands, he 
swung it, let go at all points, and 
sent it flying up and away to 
open like a parachute and drop 
outspread on the water. For 
an instant it lay in a perfect 
circle, covering with its mesh 
some sixteen square yards of 
surface, then the leads at the 
perimeter bore it down, closing 
it like a purse. 

Notting in de wide wide 
worl’,”” he sang, still cheerfully, 
knowing as he tightened the 
draw-string that the net was 
empty, that its falling shadow 
had scared the fish. Early or 
late in the day he could have 
caught plenty by casting against 
the sun; now, with the sun still 
high, he must work hard for the 
few he required. ‘Oho! Dis 
time you catch one!” He 
grinned with pleasure, his body 
gleaming with sweat, his eyes 
turned to the brassy glare un- 
blinking. An hour’s continuous 
casting brought him five half- 
pound mullet and a smaller 
orange-and-blue grouper. 

Replacing the net among the 
- dark glossy leaves, he glanced at 
it possessively. ‘‘ Dis net mos’ 
fine, him totally yours,” he 
reminded himself, choosing to 
ignore that it was Abo who had 
bought the twine and the fifteen 
pounds of lead that were needed, 
and that though he had made it 
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himself, he had been paid, albeit 
meanly, for his pains. What 
else could it be, when every 
knot had been tied by his own 
tireless fingers ? 

But when he had left the 
Creek and again turned seaward, 
he found it harder to pretend. 
As his meeting with Abo drew 
nearer, so did the joy of make- 
believe lessen until, on coming 
to the Mole where he expected 
to find him, he was ready to 
admit that only the feathered 
lure was truly his own. He 
unwrapped it again and with a 
narrow forefinger stroked its 
plumes. It was like a bird, he 
thought. A bird to catch a 
fish! Would Abo let him? 
Would he ever be able to fish 
with his silvery bird? 

And now, here was the Mole, a 
long barrier of tumbled concrete 
blocks containing and calming 
the harbour waters, while on the 
other side could be heard the 
rumble of breaking waves. Find- 
ing nobody on it, he landed, 
climbed to the top and looked 
down on the beaches bounding 
the Bight. There he saw mile 
upon mile of white surf pounding 
and smoking, a ribbon of dazzling 
sand and, drawn up upon it, 
some big black canoes making 
ready for sea. In the short 
shadow cast by the nearest a 
solitary figure sprawled. 

** Abo!” he called, making a 
funnel of his hands. ‘“ Abo, 
ah come !”’ 


Abo was five years older 
than Oluwe and bigger and 
stronger, but he was lazy, his 
muscular body already was 
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lightly cushioned with fat. 
Splayed nostrils and rubbery 
lips showed him to be of pure 
negro strain. He, too, came 
from the Delta, but of a tribe 
and speaking a language s80 

distinct that the two were 
_ obliged to converse in the crude 
English generally spoken on the 
Coast. 

Once in the service of white 
men, Abo was now a person of 
independence and wealth; which 
is to say that, finally dismissed 
for stealing, he had had time 
to feather his nest. 
watch he had filched in the hour 
of departure had enabled him, 
when he came out of hiding, to 
buy a bicycle, a canoe and the 
services of Oluwe, whom he paid 
irregularly and allowed to sleep 
in a pent at the back of his hut. 
More than the canoe, the bicycle 
- or the white sun-helmet he wore, 
it was having Oluwe as his 
servant that fed his conceit. 
Abo, your massa,’ he 


had told him, “why you no 


*dress me as ‘sah’?” But the 
boy, much as he feared Abo’s 
strength, never had come to 
do that. 

And Abo prospered. The 
townspeople, mostly Yorubas, 
did not venture beyond the Bar. 
Barracuda, for all their shark- 
like appearance, fetched a high 
market price as the best eating 
fish in the Bight. 

Almost his only competitors 
were the long-liners, now being 
prepared for sea on the beach 
where he lay. They were huge 
dugouts built like pirogues, their 
gunwales raised by an extra 
strake, on which such names as 
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Alleluiah, Gentle Jesus and 
Praise the Lord were crudely 
painted in white. 

He watched idly while one was 
brought down to the thundering 
surf and launched by its crew of 
eight. He heard them shout 
when the chosen wave came, 
saw them run madly in its 
backwash, disappear in the break 
of the next, then, leaping four 
a side to the gunwales and 
plunging their trident paddles 
all together, ride out over foam- 
ing crests to the open sea. He 
picked up a stone and flung it 
at the ghostly sand-crabs scud- 
ding like blown feathers at the 
edge of the tide. ‘‘ Dat notting,”’ 
he said aloud. ‘ Ah fit to do so.” 

“Abo! Abo!” He had 
heard him the first time he 
called, and now turned his head 
slowly and stared at the waving 
figure on the Mole. Not to be 
hurried, he threw another stone 
at the crabs beforé gathering 
up the coils of his fishing-line 
and going to join the boy. 

‘Why you late so?” he 
demanded in the tone of voice 
he imagined a white man would 
use. | 
‘De fish dey not. plenty,” 
Oluwe said. 

‘* How many you catch?” 

‘Four only.” He had left 
two mullet in the net for his 
supper, hoping that birds or 
crabs would net get them first. 
“Which place we going dis 
day?” 

Abo did not reply. When 
they reached the canoe, he took 
his usual place in the bows 
facing Oluwe and set about 
re-coiling the line. There were 
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two hundred yards of it, and it 
ended in a leaded wire trace, 
a box swivel and a six-inch 
hook. Simple tackle but strong 
enough to master a shark. He 
picked up one of the mullet. 

“Why you no cover um? 
Dey done dry finish,’ he com- 
plained. 

** How ah go cover um ? ”’ 

Abo did not know. He had 
nothing himself that would serve 
except his helmet, which he 
took off and, having freshened 
the fish in the sea, used to 
protect them from the sun. This 
angered him. | 

many you catch?” 

he asked again quickly. 
* Four only.” 

‘* You lying, ah tink. Paddle! 
Paddle! You lazy too much.” 

Abo, seated too far forward, 
had brought the canoe down by 
the head, but the boy did not 
ask him to move and so lighten 
his work. He had another 
request to make when the right 
moment came. Sometimes, 
when they made a good catch, 
Abo became almost friendly. 
He touched the bulge in his 
cloth where the silver bird lay 
_hext to his skin, and decided 
to wait. 

They came to the Bar where 
a dredger was working and 
passed under its stern. Some- 
one threw down an orange and 
the boy caught it. Abo snatched 
it from his hand. It was rotten 
and fell short, like the curses 
he shouted, when he flung it 
back. 

Dey laughing,” said Oluwe. 
“* De man jus’ playing, ah tink.”’ 

After a while — “ De boat 
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heavy, he no swim propra,’’ he 


“‘ Dat because you no savvy 
your work. Dis boat de fines’ 
possible, none fit to pass um in 
all de worl’.”’ 

The boy paddled on. He was 
murmuring a little song about 


silvery birds while thinking 


about canoes. 

** De boat dey make for we 
country plenty fine past dis,” 
he declared. ‘‘ Dey fit to run 
fast like fish an’ dey painted up 
blue like de sky. De wood 


come from speshla tree dat 


catch smell same like honey. All 
topside be silver. De paddles, 
some silver, some gold.”’ 

You lying, dat’s all.” 

“When de big white Gub’nor 
come for we country, he go 
down for waterside an’ look de 
boats good. Plenty peoples go, 
too. He look um an’ praise um. 
Long time he looking my boat, 
den he ask me, ‘ Oluwe, dis 
boat belong you?’ An’ when 
ah tell um de boat all my 
property, he say, ‘ Mos’ fine, 
mos’ beautiful.’ So derefore 
de Gub’nor he take off him 
sword, an’ he go inside for de 
boat, an’ we run small small on 
de water. Everybody laughing, 
dey so much please.”’ 

** You jus’ blud’ liar, dat’s 
all.’ 

They came to the harbour 
mouth and met the first long 
swells of the open sea. | 

** Which place we going ? ”’ 

‘* We go fish by de Point. Is 
good for catch ’cuda, you go 
see,”’ 

They turned westward on a 
course parallel with the coast. 


said. 
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The light breeze that had 
freshened the harbour waters 
had long since died down. Long 
slow waves rolling shoreward 
raised and lowered them gently, 
but the surface, as smooth as 
silk, gave no more movement 
to the canoe than a road across 
downland does to a car. 
the tops of these watery hills 
they saw on their right hand a 
low sandy shore, palm dotted, 
veiled in the mist of surf. Two 
miles ahead, lying off a promon- 
tory, was the only other boat 
in sight. 

‘** De white man dere already,”’ 
said Oluwe, gazing under his 
hand. 

Abo twisted round to look. 
Dis man propra fool,’ he said. 
** He no savvy catch tarpon, he 
jus’ hook um, he loss um. Every 
time so.”’ He shifted the coiled 
line so that it lay behind him 
and baited the hook, thrusting 
it through a mullet’s head and 
again through the fleshy part 
of its tail. 

Oluwe, watching, wanted to 
tell him that the bait would 
swim better if he first passed 
the hook down its throat and 
out at the gills. A longing to 
fish possessed him, as it did 
every time they went out. Abo 
had never let him fish ; his job 
was to paddle, provide bait and 
unhook what was caught. 
haps he would let him if he 
showed him the silvery bird ? 
Only to touch it made his fingers 
tingle as though they were 
holding a line. He could feel 
it vibrate in the water, see the 
slow-swimming lure and the fish 
that pursued it, nearer and 
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nearer, until it struck with a 
force that nearly jerked him out 
of the boat. 

“Abo .. .,” he began. 

But Abo, who had _ been 
watching him intently, spoke 
first. ‘*‘ What you get dere?” 
he asked abruptly. © | 

The boy fidgeted, curling his 
toes. Which place ah _ get 


someting ? ” 


** Inside for your clot’.”’ 

‘* Not notting. Dey two tree 
kola ah bringing for chop.’’ 

“ An’ de sugar-cane? You 
get plenty money, ah tink.’ He 
leant forward, broke off a section 
and chewed it. ‘* Nex’ ting you 
buy house, you marry woman, 
no be so?” 

Oluwe grinned. ‘“ You pay 
me, perhaps ah do so.” 

As they neared the Point, Abo 
dropped the bait overboard and 
paid out some forty yards of 
line. Then he took up his usual 
fishing position, which was flat 
on his back, knees crossed and 
one foot cocked up, with the 
doubled line attached to his 
ankle by a simple hitch. To 
lie thus at ease while another 
worked tickled his sense of 
superiority. He might doze, 
even sleep, yet be sure of waking 
the instant the line was tugged 
loose. 

Oluwe, looking down at him, 
saw that his eyes were open, 
fixed on the pale-blue sky. 
Abo,” he said pleadingly. 
*“ Ab¢, ah beg you, dis day you 
*llow me catch fish ? ”’ : 

Abo grunted and closed his 
eyes. ‘* Ah go see,” he said. 

The white man’s launch, which 
had moved to seaward and now 
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was cruising on a course parallel 
with their own, was not so far 


off that Oluwe could not make 
out the man seated amidships 
and guess from his attitude that 
he held a rod. He looked at 
their own taut line, following it 
up from the point where it 
entered the water to where it 
was hitched round Abo’s foot. 
A short loop dangled beside 
the ankle, and he watched 
this intently, expecting at any 
moment to see it pull through 
and the line whip out straight. 
Barracuda do not nibble, there 
would be no warning twitch. 

He began to sing. ‘* Come 
’cuda, come ’cuda, come fish 
wid de mos’ sharp toof. Look 
’cuda, look see de fine chop is 
waiting you here. Ope wide 
your mout’, no notting to fear. 
Come ’cuda .. .” 


A fish rose behind the bait, 


shot level and struck it across 
the middle with gaping jaws; 
the line, flicked from Abo’s 
ankle, began to run out. Oluwe 
stretched out a hand. 

Lef?’ um! Lef’ um!” Abo 
shouted, seizing the line him- 
self; and the boy, thinking it 
might be a big one, back- 
paddled as hard as he could. 
But the fish, not more than 
nine pounds, was quickly played 
out. In a few minutes it was 
brought alongside for Oluwe to 
stun with a blow of the paddle’s 
edge. Lying in the dugout, it 
looked lean as a hake and as 
harmless, until one noticed its 
teeth. 

‘** Out de hook,’’ Abo ordered, 
and, as the boy bent down to 
do so, he leant forward and 
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snatched at his cloth. It tore. 
He sat back, grinning accusingly, 
the tarpon lure clutched in his 
fist. 

“So you lying! You lying! 
Which place you tief um, hey?” 

Oluwe said nothing, did noth- 
ing. Abo was too strong. Only 
once had he tried to fight him 


and then had been badly hurt. 


If the canoe upset, Abo in the 
water would not be less strong. 
Oluwe’s whole body trembled, 
his eyes burned with rage, as he 
watched him examine the silvery 
bird. 

“ You tief um from dis white 
man, no be so?” said Abo, 
jerking his head towards the 
distant launch. Then he cried, 
‘Look! Look! See um jump ? 
He done hook one, he catch one 
big fish !”’ 

_ The boy did not look. 


The white man, whose name 
was Smith, was one of the 
first to fish for tarpon in West 
African waters and discover that 
there they grow bigger than | 
those caught off Cuba and in 
the Mexican Gulf. But they 
were rarer, more seasonal per- 
haps. Despite his persistence, 
he had killed only two, both 
over two hundred pounds. There 
had been many blank days 
and others when much bigger 
fish had been hooked and lost. 

Sometimes the Dahomey 
fishermen caught them, and it 
was the finding of some scales 
as big as saucers on one of the 
harbour beaches that had first 
set Smith on their track. They 
fascinated him, these giant, slab- 
sided, silver - blue fish, whose 
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relatives were the little herrings 
of colder seas. He found beauty 
in their shape, the way the 
belly’s deep curve was reversed 
in the sweep of the back-fin’s 
whip-lash ray, and in _ their 
spectacular leaps. Though there 
were times when fishing palled, 
the heat was so great, today a 
light breeze had come to freshen 
the air and his hopes. With the 
tide at half-ebb and the sun 
declining he felt he had every 
chance of hooking a fish. 

He leant back in his chair, 
raising the socketed rod to get 
the feel of the bait. ‘ Ismail!” 
he called, and the old man left 
the wheel and came and stood 
at his elbow. 

Bature?”’ 

‘You remember what I told 
you?” Smith asked him in 
Hausa. ‘* You know what to 
do when you hear me shout ? ” 

T remember.” 

‘Good. Tell me ‘what you 
wi 

“As soon as I hear the 
bature cry out, I shall put the 
engine in backwards and turn 
round the boat to run the same 
way as the fish.”’ 

* Right. If you do so at 
once, perhaps I will kill the 
next one I hook.” 

Insha’llah ! 

Eh ? 
that he will. Remember what 
happened before. With the boat 
heading one way and the fish 
the other .. .” 

The rod-tip dipped vielentiy 
and Smith was into a fish. 
“Quick! Back her!” he 
yelled, alarmed by the scream- 
ing reel. 
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But Allah willed that Ismail 
should do other things first, 
that he should trip over the 
gaff- handle, pick himself up 
and pause to rub a bruised 
knee. By the time the way 
was off the boat, Smith saw 
with dismay how little line 
remained on the reel. He 
thumbed the brake harder, the 
great fish shot from the water, 
fell back and was free. The 


dine, reeled in, showed a clean 


break where it had joined the 
trace. 

Smith sighed deeply, got out 
of his harness and went aft for 
a drink. ‘It was not your 
fault, Ismail,’ he said. “I 
should not have called you away 
from the wheel.”’ 

‘“*T repent,”’ the old man said 
humbly. 

Smith smiled ‘at him. He 
stood, glass in hand, looking 
shoreward and, as the boat rose 
on the swell, caught sight of 
the canoe. 

‘* There is only one boy today ; 
there are usually two.”’ 


‘* Always two, bature. The 
other lies down.”’ 

‘What do they catch? 
Barracuda ? ”’ 


Insha’llah,” said Ismail. 


Oluwe, his eyes dark with 
anger, saw Abo attach the 
feathered lure to the trace and 
drop it over the side, watched 
its brightness fade as it sank 
and drifted away astern. 

** Ah go learn dis white man 
catch tarpon,’”’ Abo _ boasted, 
resuming his former position. 
That foot cocked up, the flat 
yellow sole turned towards him, 


. 
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was to the boy like a kick in 
the face. 

“Paddle!” said Abo. Wha’s 
matter? You sleep?” 

They continued their patrol, 
to and fro on a half-mile beat 
half a mile from the beach with 
its white cuff of surf. Two 
fathoms down the lure swam 
smoothly, its red eyes gleaming, 
its streamlined feathers hiding 
the hook. Small fish scattered 
before it. A thread-fin, blunt- 
nosed and barrel-like, followed 
it for a while with curiosity in 
its goggling stare. And once, 
as they crossed a sand-bar, a 
huge silver - blue shape came 
swerving past it and disappeared 
in the undersea haze. 

The breeze had again died 
away, leaving the surface un- 
marked except by their arrowy 
wake. As steadily as in a lift, 
they rose and fell on the slow 
waves rolling past on their way 
to the shore. It was as though 
the sea were a silken cloth and 
that an unseen hand gently 
smoothed it, stroking long folds 
towards its edge. The water- 
glitter had gone, but in the west 
the surface now glowed with a 
golden brightness that seemed 
not the sun’s but to shine from 
beneath. 

Oluwe stopped paddling and 
sat tugging at a rent in his 
wrapper, enlarging the hole. 
* You done break my clot’,”’ 
he said. ‘** You go buy me new 


one. No be so?” 

Making no sign that he had 
heard, Abo continued to lie 
with his eyes wide open and 
fixed on the sky. 

The boy’s eyes shifted from 
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him to that cocked-up foot and 
the line looped round it. He 
leant forward and reached down 
into the canoe. 

* What you do dere?’ Abo 
asked sharply, as he felt him | 
brush against his legs. 

** Ah taking small piece sugar- 
cane,”’ the boy answered sullenly. 
* De cane belong me.” He 
leant back, chewing and spitting 
the pith. 3 

** Paddle ! Paddle!” Abo 
yelled at him. ‘“ You too lazy. 
De bait lie for bottom, how man 
fit to catch fish ? ”’ 

Oluwe, dipping the paddle, 
began to sing. ‘Come fish, 
come fish big like elephant, 
wid big big mout’ dat man fit 
to go inside. Come look de 
fine ting is waiting you here. 
Come look de silvery bird.’’ 

Abo closed his eyes. ‘“ You | 
propra fool! You go drive de 
fish, you making dis noise.”’ 

‘** No be me bring de ’cuda ? ”’ 
said Oluwe. ‘“‘ Dey hear me, 
dey come.”’ 

He went on singing, watching 
always for the strike that would 
tighten the line. “ Big fish, 
what you doing down dere in 
de deep dark water? Why you 
no come look de silvery bird ? 
But ah tink you come soon. 
Yes, sah, ah tink so. You look 
um, you see um, you ope your 
mout’ wide.”’ 

Pleased with the sound of 
these words, he repeated them 
many times. Then, as they 
neared the sand-bar where the 
tarpon had seen but declined 
the lure—‘* Come fish,” he sang, 
** Come mos’ big fish in de wide 
wide worl’, Why you no run 
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after de silvery bird? Why you 

no look um mos’ fine, mos’ 

beautiful ? Come, fish, come look 

um, den you go like um for sure. 

Ope wide you mout’, no 
fear.” 

The tarpon came with a rush, 
struck the lure and turned away 
with it fast in its jaws. The line 
twanged taut, tightening about 
Abo’s ankle, and in a moment 
he was dragged feet foremost 
over the stern. As he went, on 
a note of surprise and anger, he 
yelled the boy’s name. 

But Oluwe was not there to 
help him. Even as the line 
tightened, he had rolled out of 
the canoe and now was treading 
water beside it, the paddle still 
in his hand. 

He climbed back into it and, 
standing up, saw that Abo lay 
stretched on his back on the 
water, one hand gripping the 
stern. He was screaming, his 
face a8 grey as a stone. Then 
the fish jumped, breaking his 


grip, and he was gone, ploughing 


the surface with his feet before 
plunging down. The fish that 
had been in the canoe, the rest 
of the sugar-cane, drifted away 
astern. A white helmet floated 
briefly, filled, then it too was 
gone. 

Oluwe began to play the fish. 
The line, uncoiling fast, would 
soon be expended, and when he 
picked it up he felt it run hot 
through his hands; but little 
by little he gained control, 
while the boat, again gathering 
way, eased the strain. Soon it 
was racing over the waves chip- 
ping splinters of spray from their 
summits, and when the fish 
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leapt it seemed to leap with it. 
Since bows and stern were alike, 
it lost no speed, though in fact 
running backwards. | 

Leaning back on the line, 
bracing his legs, he kept the 
boat on an even keel with easy 
swings of his body. He gave 
not a thought to Abo, somewhere 
down there, rushing feet-first 
through the water. His mind 
was all on the fish and the canoe 
which, linked by a hundred and 
fifty yards of line, were heading 
straight out to sea at a pace there 
seemed no hope of checking. 

In that first run, which carried 
them past the launch, the tarpon 
leapt five times in a gleaming 
parabola, revealing the whole 
of its body. Smith saw him 
and waved, but the boy seemed 


not to notice. His eager stance, 


the’ line held high, made him 
seem to be driving a chariot. 
**Only one boy there,’ Smith 
called to his crew, and when 
Ismail replied, ‘‘ There were 
two,” he laughed at the old 
man’s obstinacy. 

Smith knew about tarpon. He 
knew that when they made a 
long straight run like this they 
soon exhausted themselves and 
began to circle. They were 
above all leapers. Off Mexico 
sportsmen used not to bring 
them to gaff but counted their 
jumps as a measure of an 
angler’s skill and the fish’s 
gameness. Perhaps they did so 
still, for tarpon are not good 
eating. This one, the biggest he 
had seen, leapt seven times more 
before distance obscured it. 

But the dugout was light, so 
light that but for the extra 
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have run on till dark. As it 
was, they were far out, the 
launch a mere dot off an in- 
distinct shore, when the tarpon 
at last changed direction to the 
west and, returning towards the 
place where it was hooked, came 


round in a great are through 


sun-dazzled waters. The pace 
slackened a little ; there were no 
more jumps, only occasional 
swirls when its back broke the 
surface. 

_Holding on with his righ 
hand, Oluwe brought a bight 
of the line round under his 
buttocks and began to sway 
backwards and forwards, half 
sitting in the loop. Slowly the 
line came in, a few coils fell at 
his feet ; then in a sudden spurt 
the fish regained them, burning 
him through the cloth. Yet he 
felt it weakening, was able to 
check its next forward lunge 
without loss of line. He smiled 
happily, sure now that he would 
get his fish. And it-was then, 
for the first time, that he noticed 
the extra drag. His smile 
broadened. He peered ahead, 
trying to see into the water. 
Abo, yes Abo, was helping him 
play the fish. 

“Hi you, Abo,” he called to 
him in singsong tones. ‘* What 
you doing dere, Abo? What 
you doing down dere in de deep 
dark water? You lef’ de boat 
quick so, make me wonder.”’ 

He leant. forward, pretending 
to listen. ‘‘ Why you no speak, 
Abot Why you no fit to 


answer your frien’? But you 
busy, ah tink. You working 
now, hey?” 
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He recovered more line. The 
fish rose and weaved to and 
fro just under the surface. ‘* Abo, 
ah tank you, you helping me 
good. Da’s right, da’s right, 
draw de line strong, make de 
fish weak. You liking dis work, 
no be so?” 

He hauled away, all the charm 
of smiling innocence in his face. 
Then, as the tarpon half leapt 
—‘* Hi dere, you good-notting, 
you sleeping? What you do 
dere, you lie for your back in 
de water? Why you no draw 
de fish propra? You lazy, dat’s 
all; ah tink you jus’ lazy.” 

The tarpon started to flounder. 
Soon he had it within eighty 
yards of the boat, which still 
moved forward but now in 
narrowing circles trending to- 
wards the shore. Smith had 
stopped fishing and the launch 
was approaching, a moustache 
of white water sprouting at its 
stem. The boy went on singing 
as if alone. “ Ah tank you, 
Abo. Ah tank you too much,”’ 
he was singing when, at a point 
midway between fish and canoe, 
the water surged violently and 
he glimpsed a vanishing fin. 

‘Shark, bature!” 

Those on the launch also had 
seen it, and Smith watched 
anxiously, expecting an attack 
on the fish. | 

** He will not touch it—yet,”’ 
said Ismail. ‘‘ Sharks take only 
what is dead or dying; like 
hyenas, they are cowardly 

thi 


As he spoke, the whole length 
of line came clear of the surface, 
stretched nearly taut, and Smith 
saw something half-way along 
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it which, ill-defined at that dis- 
tance, looked like an outsized 
clothes-peg stuck on a washing- 
line. 


‘* What is it ? ’’ he asked as it. 


plopped back again. 

‘** It is not good,” said Ismail. 

‘The launch, when a cable’s 
length off, began to follow 
the dugout round. Oluwe saw 
it and guessed from Smith’s 
gestures that he was offering 
to gaff the fish. All right, let 
the white man do as he wished, 
though he, Oluwe, could have 
managed quite well alone. He 
nodded agreement, and Smith, 
taking the wheel himself, 
maneuvred the launch till the 
two boats, a few feet apart, 
rode side by side on the swell. 

The tarpon had turned on 
its side and was threshing weakly 
as Oluwe hauled it in. Again 
the line whipped clear of the 
surface, and this time Smith 
saw clearly what dangled there. 
He stared at it with surprise 
and revulsion, remembering the 
shark but not yet able to grasp 
how that gruesome fragment 
came to be there. ‘ What 
happened ? ”’ was all he managed 
to say. 

The boy, intent upon master- 
ing the fish’s last struggles, did 
not even look up. He continued 
to haul, and when the severed 
leg reached him, he let it fall 
at his feet and went on coiling 
down line. 

Hand over hand he brought 
the tarpon nearer. It rolled, 
showing a white belly, and 
righted itself again. But that 
was the end. As its shining 
length came weaving towards 
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him, he leant outward and 
steered it skilfully. between the 
two boats. Ismail, reaching 
down with the gaff, had to be 
helped before he could lift it on 
board. 

‘What happened?’ Smith 
asked Ismail, but not in a tone 
that demanded an answer, lost 
as he was in admiration of the 
fish, wondering at its size and 
wishing he had caught it him- 
self. It lay quite still, its 
golden eye staring; only the 
slow rise and fall of its gill- 
covers showed that a spark of 
life remained. It was, Smith 
thought, well named the Silver 
King. Its body was bright 
as burnished silver. The huge 
scales had a fiery gleam derived 
from the light in the west, where 
the misty horizon had made a 
Chinese lantern of the sun. It 
was radiant even in death. 

Thinking of those he had 
hooked and lost, he felt a 
twinge of envy that this splendid 
creature had been caught by a 
slip of a boy from a boat 80 
unstable and light. Over seven 
and a half feet long, the fish 
would not weigh less than two 
hundred and fifty pounds. One 
day perhaps... 

The sound of a splash diverted 
his thoughts, and he went to 
join Ismail who stood looking 
down into the canoe. The old 
man turned. ‘“‘ He has thrown 
it overboard,” he said. 

“You shouldn’t have dore 
that,’”? Smith said to the boy. 
‘‘ Well, what happened?” he 
asked yet again. 

“Be dis Abo, sah,” said 
Oluwe. ‘He do foolish ting. 
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He tie de line for him foot. He 
no tink one big fish go come.”’ 

Ismail spoke quietly. ‘ The 
line was tied round the ankle, 
bature, and in the loop was a 
piece of cloth.” 

** What madness!’ Smith ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ He must have known 
it would jam.”’ 

“Always he do so,” said 
Oluwe, guessing what had been 
said 


Ismail grunted. His sharp 
old eyes had not failed to match 
that sodden bit of rag with the 
blue of Oluwe’s wrapper. But 
he had said all he intended to. 
What had occurred was no 
concern of his. 

‘* Always he do so,’ the boy 
repeated, looking earnestly at 
Smith. ‘“ De big fish come— 
pam !—den overside he go one 
time. 

Didn’t you .. .” 

** An’ when he going over, he 
knock me. Me, too, ah fall 
inside for de water. ‘Abo, sah, 
be propra foolish boy.”’ 

I see.’”’ 

Oluwe twiddled his toes. 
Something more was expected 
of him, he was sure. He searched 
the white man’s eyes, which now 
regarded him sternly, and a 
phrase he had heard at the 
Mission flitted across his mind. 
“* All de same,’’ he added, shak- 
ing his head sadly, ‘‘ ah sorry dis 
Abo, sah. ’Fore God, ah sorry 
my friend done pass over 80.” 

Smith smiled. He went for- 
ward, unhooked the fish and 
dropped the lure into the canoe. 
“So you caught it with that? 
Well done!” 


Oluwe thought quickly. ‘‘ De 
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fish mos’ fine,’’ he said. ‘* Ah 
tink massa liking to iti it ? 
No be so?” 

Smith was pleased ; he would 
like to weigh it and show it to 
his friends. ‘“‘ How much is it 
worth ?”’ he asked Ismail. 

‘Little or nothing, bature. 
Little, because the flesh, which 
is bitter and bony, will not 
fetch a halfpenny a pound. 
Nothing, because, if he had 
tried to tow it back, the sharks 
would have eaten all. sy 

Smith gave the boy ten 
shillings. ‘‘ You will have to 
report this to the police,’ he 
said. ‘* You know that? Good. 
Hang on to this rope and we’ll 
take you in.”’ 

Oluwe, riding the dugout like 
a surf-board, enjoyed the run 
back nearly as much as he had 
enjoyed playing the fish. Some- 


times he sang, sometimes just 


smiled, as he rocked and swerved 
in the launch’s white wake. 
The sun had gone and with it 
the orange-pink glow on the © 
water. When they reached the 
Bar, the brief twilight was 
turning to night. 

‘What you go do? Which 
place you going ? ’’ he asked the 
sea and the sky before supplying 
the answers himself. He would 
go on past the canoe moorings 
till he came to the great fresh- 
water lagoon that lay behind 
the town. He would cross it in 
darkness and by dawn be travel- 
ling west by the long chain of 


waterways that led to the Delta © 


and the place he thought of as 
home. ‘ An’ when you be dere, 
what you go do, Oluwe?” He 


left that unanswered, for they 
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had come to the entrance of the 
Creek. 

He hailed the launch, hauling 
short on the rope. “Ah go 
stop, sah! Dis de place ah 
keeping my net.” 

The launch slowed down. ‘“ All 
right,” Smith said. ‘“ Don’t 


forget to report. And come and . 


see me tomorrow at the Cable 
Office. Ask for Mr Smith. You 
understand ? ”’ 

‘“‘Ah savvy, sah. Yes, sah, 
Mistah Smit’. Tomorrow ah 
go come.”’ 

The dugout slid away and 
vanished among mangrove 
shadows now black as ink. 
Smith looked after it doubtfully. 

** Will he find it in the dark ? ”’ 

“‘ He will find it,”’ said Ismail. 
‘* He is of those whom darkness 
befriends.”’ | 

Smith chuckled. The old man 
is jealous, he thought. 


At the Yacht Club, on a 
lawn jade-green under electric 
lights, a number of people had 
gathered to admire what Smith 
had brought in from the sea. 
Laid on the grass at the water’s 
edge, it glimmered palely, a 
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ghost of the vigorous leaping 
thing it had been. There was 
surprise and some disappoint- 
ment when he declared that he 
had not caught it himself. 

“Tt is quite a story,” he 

. “Tough little chap, 
hardly turned a hair,’”’ he ended. 
‘“*There he goes now, you can 
hear him, singing along the 
water.” 

They listened. Out there in 
the darkness a canoe was 
travelling steadily up the har- 
bour. It was too far off for 
words to be heard, but the 
sound of a lilting voice came 
to them clear as a bird’s. 

The boy was singing— 

‘** Hi dere, Oluwe, which place 
you going, hey? Ah go my 
country, sah, in dis my boat, 
him all my property, him totally 
mine. Oho! An’ what you go 
do dere, Oluwe? Ah go catch 
plenty fish, sah, some silver, 
some gold. All ting for we 
country mos’ fine, mos’ beautiful 
in all de worl’.”’ 

His voice was joyous, his 
eyes shone with happiness, as 
he drove the canoe through 
the night. 
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CONFESSIONAL. 


I, Percival Pomfret Pyne, 

am a bourgeois philistine. 

I’ve been sneering at the cognoscenti 
since 1920 : 

they, for their part, have had little mercy 
on me, Percy. 


In Art’s multifarious traffic 

trust me to hail only the photographic. 
I find the sculpture of Henry Moore, 
for instance, poor : 


a large pear with a hole through it, labelled ‘ Nude,’ 


is not even rude. 

The highly prized wirework of Reg Butle 
is possibly subtler ; | 
but, by the same token, 

how could they tell it was broken ? 


I fail to discern the ‘ mystique ’ 


of disproportional representation in a Picasso freak ; 


I am puzzled by those who can see, they allege, 
dramatic quality in a Graham Sutherland veg, 
and have no more feeling for its chiaroscuro 
than this old oak bureau. 


I see many a modern poet doing better 
as a crossword-puzzle setter, 

invoking his esoteric Muse 

for obscure clues, 

confounding in an anagram his ability 
to ‘ recollect emotion in tranquillity.’ 


Nor, in Music, am I one who’ll 

ever learn in the Bela Bartok school— 
I can only say that often he 

has made me wince at his cacophony. 
Should I deem the jay’s squawk better 
than a robin’s arietta ? 


But, argues the defending sage, 


the modern artist must interpret his own chaotic age. | 


To me such answer seems dusty— 
Well! Must he? 


[April 
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TURKISH JOURNEY. 


BY TSOFON DAJI. 


WE were on our way eastwards 
in Turkey where the long plains 
roll up from Syria to form the 
northern are of the Fertile 
Crescent. Our way lay through 
-dusty vineyards and mile upon 
mile of olive and pistachio 
plantations, the bright resplen- 
dent green of the latter con- 
trasting strongly with the dull, 
drab and exhausted appearance 
of the olives. Suddenly aill 
these trees stopped, like some 
orderly host arrested in its 
tracks, and we entered an ex- 
tensive plain, treeless, dusty and 
almost featureless. The road 
assumed a submissive down 
gradient, as if bowing to the 
legendary Euphrates, a mile or 
two before us, swinging round a 
low spur and rolling majestically 
on its long course to the Persian 
Gulf. Alexander the Great may 
not have crossed the river at 
Birecik, but there is no doubt 
of the antiquity of the means 
of crossing. There has never 
been a bridge here, but the 
Turkish republic has now, and 
with fitting ceremony, laid the 
foundation stone of the first 
structure to span the Euphrates 
at this point. When we arrived 
on the river-bank, we drew up 
alongside a lorry whose load 
was being dumped partly on 
the shingle and partly in a 
_vessel resembling a large, oblong 
box with its lid removed and 
with one narrow end hinged at 


its base so that it. could form 
a ramp. In Alexander’s day, 
soldiers no doubt used to refer 
to similar vessels as ‘ Landing 
Craft, Chariot.’ 

“Ha!” said one of those 
standing about. ‘‘ This car can 
go.” 

We understood that our 
vehicle and the load off the 
lorry could make the journey 
across to the cleft in the cliff 
on the opposite side where stood 
Birecik, but that the lorry, 
being too heavy with its load, 
had to make a separate crossing 
empty. This was lucky, for 
the ferry-boats were few and 
we feared we should have a 
protracted wait. We drove 
aboard and were about to cast 
off when two rogues standing 
on a sort of platform near what 
should be the ‘sharp end’ 
espied the camera slung over 
my shoulder. 

What about a photograph 
of us?” they asked. ‘“ We 
can’t go until you have taken 
a photograph of us! A souvenir! 
Just for you !-” 

And, as I undid the camera, 
they posed themselves with 
their ancient, enormous sweeps, 
bladed with incongruous bits 
of new wood from American 
packing-cases. Near them stood 
another rogue with a large pole 
in his hands, and this he used to 
push us clear as soon as the 
ritual of the photograph was 
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done. The fourth member of 
the crew was at the ‘ blunt end’ 
manipulating a curious rudder 
which left the ferry in a wide 
semicircle to enter the water 
ten yards or so behind us. The 
crew looked as if they had 
inherited their trade from cen- 
turies of ancestors ; 
knows but that their forefathers 
had received backsheesh in the 
currency of the day from some 
great captain of classical times ? 
The river is broad, the current 
swift, but the ‘ Heath Robinson’ 
craft deposited us safely at 
the point of disembarkation, a 
narrow, steep but short street 
leading up into the little town. 
And here for the first time in 
Turkey our ears were assailed 


with a cry we had not heard . 


since before the war. ‘ Back- 
sheesh, backsheesh !’’ demanded 
the rowers. 
from the cosmopolitan towns of 
Istanbul and Ankara, not only 
is the word never heard but 
backsheesh is not expected. No 
doubt this non-Turkish cry is 
prompted by the Arab blood 
flowing in the veins of the 
inhabitants. 

We climbed into the car and 
bade Abdulkadir sit behind on 
the baggage. He was our driver 
and general factotum on such 
a trip. 

**On my head,” he answered, 
as he proceeded to ensconce 
himself as comfortably as pos- 
sible on the various suitcases 
and other things that were 
piled in the back of the vehicle. 
Abdulkadir was always doing 
things on his head. — 
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“Fill up with petrol this 
evening,” I would say. 

my head!” would come 
the reply. 

** And don’t forget to change 
the oil.”’ | 

** On my head! ”’ 

“And bring up that extra 
suitcase ; I shall need it tonight.”’ 

my head!” 

It is a strange idiom, but 
when a waiter at a restaurant 
assures you that he will bring 
the butter ‘on his head,’ you 
may be pardoned for hoping, as 
you see his untidy locks, that 
he will not interpret the idiom 
too literally. 

We continued on our hot 
route to Urfa, a route devoid 
of trees, and arrived at one of 
its hotels at the hottest part of 
the day. Yes, they had a room 
with two beds. They also had a 
bath. We saw the room and 
noticed that one of the beds 
appeared to be taken. In 
country hotels in Turkey you 
can book accommodation by 
the bed and not necessarily by 
the room. 

** Don’t think about it,” said 
the proprietor. ‘We will put 
this fellow somewhere else ! ”’ 

We examined the sheets on 
both beds. 

** Don’t think about those; we 
will change them all. At once! 
We will give you clean sheets on 
both beds.” 

While our baggage was being 
brought up we looked round the 
room. Yes, it faced roughly 
west, which meant that in an 
hour or so the sun would pour 
in through the window and go 
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on doing so until it set. The 
heat would be frightful. We 
noticed that the window had 
mosquito-netting across it. We 
noticed also that there were 
great rents in the netting and 
that our room was in conse- 
quence a fly-trap. We looked 
with distaste upon the quantities 
of these unpleasant creatures 
which were disporting themselves 
about the room, and brought out 
the tin of D.D.T. powder which 
somebody had lent us. We 
sprinkled this on the beds and 
on the floor; we let it drift in 
clouds through the air. We 
nearly asphyxiated ourselves. 
But those flies of Urfa were 
made of sterner stuff than their 
brethren elsewhere; for they 
seemed not only immune from 
but to thrive upon the powder. 
Indeed they waxed so inquisitive 
that we decided, tired as we 
were, to go off some twenty miles 
towards Syria and see how some 
archeological friends of ours, 
who were excavating a mound 
in that direction, were faring. 
We found them happy in having 
made a considerable discovery, 
an Assyrian temple or palace 
dating back to several centuries 
B.c. and also a quantity of 
cuneiform tablets. This was the 
first occasion any such had been 
found in Turkey. Away in the 
haze to the south was visible 
Haran of the Bible, where Jacob 
had served Laban so many 
years, only to be tricked into 
marrying Leah, the ‘ tender 
eyed,’ instead of Rachel, ‘ the 
beautiful and well favoured.’ 

“* Stay the night here!” Our 
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friends invited us. ‘* We’ve got 
@ spare tent, beds and everything 
else.”’ 


We thought of the hotel, 
and gratefully accepted. Having 
visited the site of their dis- 
coveries we returned to Urfa to 
get our kit and pay off the hotel. 
Also we wished to see the famous 
carp, descended from forebears 
known to have been there since 
four or more centuries B.c. We 
drove through the long, narrow 
and roughly cobbled street of 
the town in the now westering 
rays of the sun, through the 
fly-infested market where the 
populace were out in strength 
buying their evening meal 
against the firing of the gun 
which would tell them when the 
For this was 
Ramazan, and although many 
in Turkey had given up the 
forms of the Islamic religion 
there are still a great number, 
especially in the country, who 
adhere to them as rigidly as 
ever. The summer is a particu- 
larly trying season for the fast; 
for the nights are short and the 
period of daylight during which 
a Moslem may neither eat nor 
drink is not only hot but pro- 
longed. We drove past the 
little shops with one finger 
continuously on the horn in an 
effort to save from certain death 
the many inhabitants, male and 
female, who seemed avid for 
that fate. Rounding a corner 
we gasped at the sheer and 
unexpected beauty of the sight 
before our eyes. Here was a 
large artificial pool, perhaps 
sixty yards long by fifteen broad, 
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its containing walls fashioned 
out of the soft pale stone which 
abounds in that district. To 
the left of the pool was a broad 
path of flagstones leading past 
solidly built and mellow 
dwellings, quite ‘ half as old as 
time.’ On the opposite side was 
a mosque, its garden fringed at 
the water’s edge by delicately 
moulded arches. Behind was 
the alleged tomb of none other 
than Abraham. Other stone 
buildings, in keeping with the 
strange peace of the scene, con- 
tinued round the pool, and at 
the far end was a balcony with 
slim pillars supporting a roof 
under which sat a few ancient 


grey - beards lost in the 
contemplation of their own 
thoughts. 


It caused me no wonder that 
Abraham, having survived so 
much, should have died when 
he saw the rest of Urfa. Mean- 
while we were being badgered 
by small boys to buy bread in 
order to feed the carp which were 
swimming in the pool—grand- 
fathers, fathers, striplings and 
tiddlers. We tossed in great 
hunks and watched the unavail- 
ing struggles of the fish, leaping 
over one another and seemingly 
part of one single, slippery mass, 
to capture a whole portion and 
carry it off to some finny lair. 
Nearby was another garden with 
@ similar but smaller pool, and 
narrow stone canals carrying 
the water round the town. The 
only jarring note was provided 
by the small ragamuffins, who, 
in addition to pestering us to 
buy bread, would insist upon 
dogging our footsteps and spit- 
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ting, for no apparent reason, 
into the clear, cool water. Above 
this astonishingly lovely place 
were the remains of an ancient 
fortress with two tall columns 
thrusting towards the sky, their 
tracery being witness to their 
Roman origin. Abdulkadir tried 
to tell us a story of Abraham 
having been suspended between 
these columns until he died, 
when his head was cut off and 
thrown down over the battle- 
ments. Where it came to rest, 
the water we had been admiring 
burst forth from the ground in 
evidence of his sanctity. Most 
of Abdulkadir’s stories, when 
one gets the hang of them, for 
he uses a dreadful dialect, are 
utterly at variance with history, 
but then I doubt if he has any 
clear idea whether the Romans 
preceded Abraham or whether 
they were not contemporaneous. 
Geography, too, has few terrors 
for him, and when, earlier on, 
I had pointed out the Euphrates, — 


heavy with the rich soil of 


Turkey which it was going to 
deposit in Iraq, he seemed 
astonished that any Turkish 
river should so far forget itself 
as to flow through an Arab 
country. Spitting over the 
straight sides of the craft, all 
he had said, after some cogita- 
tion, was, “‘ The Arabs can have 
that too!” 


There is, however, another 


legend concerning these two 


columns. This states that one 
contuins silver and gold and 
the other is a plug holding 
back a great source of water. 
If the latter were to be destroyed, 
the water would burst forth, 
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cause a second flood and destroy 
mankind. Since it is not known 
which column contains the 
treasure and which holds back 
the water, nobody’s cupidity has 
so far exceeded his caution. 

We returned to the camp with 
our baggage, and next morning 
set off for Diyarbakir, the city 
of basalt on the banks of the 
Tigris. The country produced 
much the same monotony of 
scene as before, and after the 
small town of Siverek it was 
only varied by the enormous 
lumps of basalt which strewed 
_ the countryside. Peasants seem 
to scratch a living by planting 
their grain in the spaces between 
the boulders. Where one had 
diligently cleared his land of 
the larger rocks and dug it up, 
there still seemed to be only 
ten per cent of soil, the re- 
mainder consisting of stones as 
big as one’s two fists. 

We were nearly slain this day. 
As we approached a corner in 
the midst of nowhere, a ragged 
figure sprang out of the rocks 
at the roadside, shouting and 
gesticulating wildly. Abdulka- 
dir, very much a Turk, cared 
little for Kurds and, as the 
apparition was one of that race, 
he muttered a curse and was 
about to hold on indignantly 
when something in the stranger’s 
utterances caught his ear. The 
Kurd had meanwhile dived 
behind the largest boulder in the 
vicinity and Abdulkadir, putting 
the gear into reverse, drove the 
car backwards as hard as he 
could. I think it is a common 
failing of everybody when driv- 
ing in reverse to look backwards, 
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and this is precisely what we 
were doing when the loud report 
of an explosion jolted our eyes 
to the front again. We saw 


huge lumps of rock cavorting 


through the air and a cloud of 
dust reminiscent of a bursting 
mortar- bomb. Another rock 
suddenly burst into fragments, 
then another and another. In 
all there were about six of 
these explosions, caused by the 
apparition who was blowing up 
the larger rocks on the edge of 
the road prior to its being 
widened by bulldozers. At least, 
nobody can complain that travel- 
ling in Turkey is dull. 

Once again we arrived at our 
destination in the heat of the 
afternoon. Here we were out- 
side the black and_ forbidding 
walled city of Diyarbakir, the 
Amida of the ancients. On 
driving through the gate of the. 
curtain wall we somehow sensed 
that we were not going to like 
this place much. It stank. We 
asked a policeman at a cross- 
roads to direct us to the best 
hotel, preferably one with a bath. 
He pointed down each of the four 
roads in turn and angrily said— 

‘* There are hotels there, there, 
Who do you 


which is the best? Do you 
imagine I live in them all? 
Or perhaps you think you are 
in Istanbul? Be off and don’t 
bother me.”’ 

Possibly he was suffering from 
the heat, or the flies, or from 
the tooth he was noisily sucking, 
but that was the first occasion 
on which we encountered any- 
thing but the utmost courtesy 


in Turkey. Indeed it was such 
a shock that we wondered 
whether everybody in Diyarbakir 
was going to be like this. We 
disliked the look of the first 
two hotels and then, somewhat 
diffidently, asked a young officer. 
He directed us to one which had 
the appearance of a charming 
hostelry, with wide verandahs 
round three sides of a square in 
which trees and flowers were 
flourishing. The entire verandah 
space was taken up by beds and 
my wife murmured firmly that 
whatever happened she was not 
going to sleep quite so publicly. 
The landlord arrived and took 
usintow. Yes, he had one room 
with two beds vacant. We 
threaded our way past the beds 
on the verandah, climbed a 
wooden stairway and were con- 
fronted on the landing with two 
portly gentlemen in _ striped 
pyjamas engaged in conversa- 
tion. Each had his jacket un- 
done to reveal a straining cellular 
vest holding back a vast paunch. 
They stopped talking and 
scratching as soon as they saw 
my wife and let their eyes follow 
the strange appearance in the 
hotel of a woman, and a Euro- 
pean at that! However, my 
wife has grown used to that and 
followed me to a door which was 
being unlocked. The room stank 
far more than the town. There 
were two beds and two puddles 
on the floor. At the foot of each 
bed was a folded yorgan, a sort 
of quilt. Oa one of these a dog 
had performed... . 

We returned precipitately to 
the car, where we found that 
Abdulkadir had news of another 
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hotel. This proving clean and 
reasonable, we told him to bring 
up the suitcases, which he pro- 
ceeded to do, according to his 
wont, ‘on his head.’ With the 
arrival of the last bag, we gave 
him our orders for the morrow 
and dismissed him. He was 
back in two minutes and so 
furious he could hardly speak. 

He’s t-t-taken away the 
e-c-car!”’ he stuttered in his 
wrath. 

** Who ?” we asked. 

“That s-son of a Kurdish 
p-pig of a p-policeman who was 
80 rude just now! ”’ 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because it is said to be 
forbidden to leave a car in this 
street. If you want to park it 
you must do so on the pavement. 
What sort of a town is this where 
the pavement is the place for 
vehicles ? Eyvah, eyvah!”’ 

“Is there any notice for- 
bidding cars to park in this 
street ? ”’ 

‘‘None at all. Is not the 
street wide, and is not that 
empty bus parked in the street ? 
Why does that lousy Kurd not 
drive it away too? ”’ 

So Abdulkadir set off on 
foot to what is known in Turkey 
as the ‘ Lightning Court.’ Here 
a judge is in permanent session 
and charges are dealt with 
immediately they are laid. He 
returned in about twenty 
minutes with the vehicle, which 
he carefully put on the pavement 


before coming to report. 
“What happened?” we 
asked. 


‘* Happened ? That man who 
calls himself a judge said he 
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did not care whether you were 
foreigners or not, nor whether 
you had been in the town fifteen 
minutes or fifty years. He fined 
me twenty-five liras.”’ 

“ Twenty - five liras?’”’ we 
ejaculated, shocked, for that is 
over £3, 10s. at the current rate 
of exchange. | 

‘‘ Twenty-five liras, and here 
is the receipt! May Allah 
condemn all Kurdish dogs to 
hell!” He then recited his 
version of the policeman’s and 
the judge’s ancestry, which, 
though highly entertaining, is 
better left to the imagination, 
though I doubt whether most 
imaginations can soar to those 
heights. We bethought us of 
the writings of a Roman soldier 
in about the third century A.D. 
who was quartered in Diyarbakir 
and has left on record his opinion 
of the place. ‘* Black are the 
walls of Amida; black, too, the 
hearts of the people and black 
the dogs.’”’? Whether the dog 
which caused us to leave the 
first hotel was black or not I 
cannot say, but I can vouch for 
the walls and the hearts of the 
people! I must, however, except 
the shopkeeper who, seeing us 
next morning standing in the 
sun while Abdulkadir was buying 
petrol, took pity upon us, sat 
us down in his office and stood 
us @ glass of tea apiece. We 
did not want the tea at that 
hour, but since this was almost 
the first kindly word spoken to 
us in that town we gladly 
accepted his offer and shook off 
the dust of Diyarbakir with less 
venom than we would otherwise 
have done. 
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We now crossed the other 


great river which has _ the 
effrontery to flow into Iraq, the 
Tigris, by a curious old stone 
bridge, the first half of which is 
twice as wide as the second. 
Why the Roman architect chose 
these strange dimensions is no 
doubt unrecorded ; he could not 
possibly have run out of stone 
because basalt lies all round. 


Perhaps he found that he, too, 


was exceeding his budget in 
some ancient colonial develop- 
ment plan. Soon we left the 
main road and struck off across 
the great rolling plain by a mud 
track which none the _ less 
afforded an excellent surface, 
though with the _ inevitable 
occasional roughness which 
hurled us out of our seats. 

The Kurdish villages we passed 
were better built than those near 
Urfa; for these were of stone, 
whereas the others were clusters 
of low, domed, mud excrescences, 
partly under the ground. Most 
of these houses near the Tigris 
valley had the family beds 
on the roof, taken there for 
coolness at night. They were 
vast, and equipped with a pole 
at each corner round which the 
occupants rolled screens of white 
material, either to secure their 
privacy or to keep off the 
mosquitoes. 

At length we entered a village, 
heavy with noonday heat and 
with three or four elders asleep 
in the shade of a mud porch. 
Abdulkadir, not knowing which 
way the road lay, pulled up the 
car. | 
Allah!” he sighed. 
‘‘Look at them! These Kurds 
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live in such a hot part of the 
country that their brains are 
addled like over-ripe eggs. Is 
it any wonder that they have 
all the attributes of their asses, 


but in an even more marked 


degree ? ”’ 

Rousing the sleepers he de- 
manded, rather more courteously 
than his preceding remarks had 
led us to expect— 

“ Eh, Lion! Is this Sinan ? ”’ 

It is.’? 

“Which is the track to 
Kurtalan ? 

* Down there, but you must 
wait for the boatmen to get you 
across the river.”’ 

‘What river, O sergeant ? 
We do not want to cross the 

“Not the Tigris, 
Batman Su.” 

“What sort of river is this, 
Lion? Can we not drive through 
it: ? 

* No, you must wait for the 
boatmen. Too much water.” 

“ Water? And am I myself 
not parched with thirst ? ”’ 

This was obviously the reason 
for the politeness—Abdulkadir 
wanted a drink. We settled 
down to a long wait, but, most 
unexpectedly, not only did 
Abdulkadir’s water arrive quite 
soon, but so did the boatmen. 
Two of them crowded on to the 
luggage in the back of the car 
and two sat on the front mud- 
guards. It was not a moment 
before the two latter leaped with 
squeals of pain to the ground 
and, smiling ruefully, rubbed 
their posteriors which had been 
scorched by the hot metal. 
However, that detail was soon 
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corrected and we set off, grossly 
overloaded, along a_ terrible, 
sandy and bumpy track, the 
twenty minutes or so it took us 
to reach the Batman Su being 
punctuated by yelps of anguish 
from the two sitting on the 
baggage when their heads inter- 
mittently came into painful 
contact with the roof of the 
car as we lurched and bounced 
along the route. Since every- 
body, including the victims, 
appeared to think these incidents 
the best jokes ever known, we 
drove on. The river was not 
wide, but it was swift and deep 
and, for a welcome change, as 
clear as crystal, so unlike the 
Euphrates or the Tigris. The 
craft in which we were to be 
ferried over the Batman Su was 
an even cruder version of those 
at the Euphrates, the fee twice 
as great and the demand for 
backsheesh just as insistent. 

We drove on at our best speed 
over the mud track, skirted 
Turkey’s one and only oil-field, 
climbed an escarpment where 
the purest and coldest. water 
gushes out in gallons per second 
from the living rock, dropped 
into a wide valley and at length 
arrived at the railhead at 
Kurtalan. 

Here our track joined a 
chaussée and we struck north- 
wards towards the mountains 
and Bitlis. Very soon we 
entered a gorge, shared only by 
a swiftly flowing, clear stream 
and the road up which we 
climbed steadily in sweeping 
curves and hairpin bends, 
through acres upon acres of. 
ancient gnarled and _ twisted 
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oaks. It was hot in the gorge, 
the water was inviting, and 
80, at a convenient spot, we 
stopped, took out our bathing 
things and plunged our uncom- 
fortably warm bodies into the 
clear water. Much refreshed we 
continued, ever upwards, until 
we entered Bitlis, an extra- 
ordinary stone-built, gangling, 
ancient town, straggling along 
the steep faces of the gorge, its 
stream spanned by quaint hump- 
backed bridges, centuries old, 
and graced by the ruins of a 
Roman fortress. The streets 
are narrow and tortuous, the 
- cobbles more uneven than they 
are old, but the place has a 
charm of its own—at least for 
the transient visitor at this 
season of the year; for in 
winter the snow falis to a depth 
of three or four metres, and 
_ Bitlis, in spite of its snow-plough, 
enters a state of siege. We sat 
on a terrace drinking the in- 
evitable cup of tea and were 
told by the inevitable chance 
acquaintance something of the 
history of the town. He at 
length arrived at World War I. 
This countryside, he said, had 
been inhabited by that repulsive 
race, the Armenians, who had 
led the Russians through the 
heights overlooking the town to 
places whence they could bom- 
bard it. Some ruined houses 
still bore witness to the efficacy 
of their shells. Our acquaint- 
ance, a Turk, spoke in friendly 
terms of the Kurds who now 
inhabit these fastnesses, and said 
there was no longer any Kurdish 
question in Turkey, for the Kurds 
were now all Turks. Certainly 
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they have equal civic rights ; 
for they have State schools and 
the right to elect whom they like, 
both in the municipal and in 
the parliamentary elections. But 
our friend’s hatred and contempt 
for the Armenians, no longer to 
be found in Turkey except in 
Istanbul, was fierce. 

‘*Thank God,” he finished, 
‘‘ we have none of that horrible 
race here any more! Let them 
stay in Russia where they are 
regimented and disciplined as 
they never were before, and 
where they can thank nobody 
but themselves for having been 
turned out of Turkey, lock, 
stock and barrel!’ 
_ And, sitting up in his chair, 
he gave point to his contempt 
by spitting in a great curve over 
the balcony down to the road 
some fifty feet below, in utter 
disregard of the passers-by. 

Soon we were on our way once 
more, our friend flatly refusing 
to allow us to pay for our tea. 
We bumped over the remaining 
cobbles and climbed steadily by 
a rough and dusty road for about 
half an hour, when we emerged 
upon a plateau which, to one 
side, was brought up short by 
the jagged, serrated peaks of the 
Kurulaval Dagh. In front and 
to the left was the great cratered 
mountain of Nimrud, with 
fugitive traces of snow still 
clinging to its flanks. Beyond, 
and to the right of Nimrud, the 
huge flattened cone of Suphan, | 
second only to Ararat, reared its 
dead volcanic head towards the 
sky, its top half draped in folds 
of snow glowing a delicate rosy 
pink in the weakening rays of 
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the setting sun. Suddenly, top- 
ping a small rise with our eyes 
fixed upon Suphan, we noticed 
an indescribably pale turquoise- 
blue floor at its base. 

‘* Is that the lake?” my wife 
asked in amazement. 

That’s I replied. ‘ Van 
itself! Gosh, but it’s lovely !”’ 

We stopped the car and got 
out, the better to appreciate the 
sight before us. There, a mile or 
two ahead of us, a vast trough of 
placid blue water stretched away 
to the horizon. To the right were 
frowning, dark mountains, each 
with its diadem of white, and 
bearing long, irregular tassels 
of snow which, hanging in the 


jnnumerable ravines and clefts 


in their flanks, continued to 
defy the summer sun. Suphan 
and Nimrud towered on the 
opposite, northern shore. 
combination of lake, mountains 
and snowy peaks with the green 
of the immediate countryside, 
such a contrast from the burnt 
plains of the Tigris, was almost 
a surfeit of beauty, the variation 
in colour almost too unreal. All 
this was at about 5,000 feet above 
- gea level. We returned to the 
car and jolted on down our 
bumpy way until we entered a 
well-treed and trim enclosure, 
with the road and paths inside 
it rather overdone with their 
deep dressing of pebbles. Here 
was a hotel belonging to the 
Lake Van Ferry Service and it 
suited our jaded bodies exactly. 
Situated among bushy acacias 
and tall poplars ever groping 
upwards, its floors shone with 
polish, its rugs were clean and 
its ‘conveniences’ not only 
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modern but European as well 
as Turkish. We were given the 
suite of honour, a comfortably 
furnished sitting-room with a 
bedroom leading off it and a 
wide balcony, equipped with 
table and armchairs, overlooking 
the lake. 

This little place Tug (pro- 
nounced more like Tuh) is a 
fitting end to any journey. 
Within a few minutes the 
Director of the Ferry Services 
arrived to see to our comfort. 
An ex-colonel of the Turkish 
Army, he had been invalided 
and given an appointment with 
the State Shipping Lines which 
also control the Lake Van ferries. 
We found him a charming host, 
who carried out his duties as 
the senior local representative 
of that corporation with military 
efficiency and great natural 
courtesy. He took a_ keen 
interest in his lake, in the wild 
birds, ducks, geese, pelicans, 
gulls and so on, which not only 
visit it but breed on the few 
islands. He showed us his three 
geese hatched from eggs removed 
from one of these islands, his 
young mountain - goat and a 
fierce little eaglet. This bird 
stood about a foot in height and 
was a vast bundle of downy © 
fluff from which protruded a 
vicious beak and equally vicious 
and enormous talons. The fluff 
covered the little creature’s feet 
to less than half an inch from 
the ground. A ferocious little 
‘pet,’ its attendant exercised 
considerable caution in catching 
it after it had been released for 
our admiration. 

Every Eden, I suppose, must 
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have its serpent, and in this 
matter Tug is no exception. 
There seem to be quantities of 
them, black, brown and green, 
varying from thin whippy ones 
‘to monsters over six feet long 
and as thick as a man’s arm. 
However, they all seem harmless, 
and nobody had ever heard of 
either man or beast being bitten 
by one. We ourselves saw two 
fairly small, speckled snakes 
basking in the sun at the edge 
of the lake. They showed no 
fear when we passed within a 
yard of them, but regarded us 
in the evil way of all their kind. 
When we threw sand at them 
they took rapidly to the water, 
and we watched them for an 
appreciable time as they dis- 

appeared deeper and deeper into 
the transparent blue depths. It 
is curious that snakes should 
live in that lake, for its waters 
are heavily charged with soda. 
One type of fish also exists 
there, but their capture is 
restricted by the Government 
to three months in the year in 
order to preserve them. Thanks 
to the soda in the water a 
bather emerges almost as slimy 
- as after a bathe in the Dead Sea, 
and the local story is that, if 
you bathe often enough, not 
only does your hair turn a 
bright red but it also stands up 
on end. This I will not vouch 
for, although I have no reason 
to disbelieve it. 

The mountains to the north- 
west present a ridiculously life- 
like resemblance to Mussolini 
lying flat on his back. His 
round head, nose and character- 
istic chin are made up of the 
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several peaks of the isolated 
mountain Kurulaval Dagh. 
From here his neck and chest 
fall away to swell once more to 
the enormous stomachic pro- 


tuberance of Nimrud, and this 


in turn sweeps down to his feet, 
represented by two smaller hills. 
The key to the likeness is, of 
course, the Kurulaval Dagh, and 
its likeness to the late dictator’s 
features cannot be denied. The 
paunch of Nimrud and the feet 
might fit any stout person, but 
it is extraordinary how head, 
stomach and feet fall so naturally 
together and in such excellent 
proportions. There he lies, an 
object of mirth to the members 
of the proud and warlike race 
whose eyes light upon him as 
they go their various ways. 
Since we had arrived during 
Ramazan, we took our breakfast 
in our rooms, lunch by ourselves 
downstairs and dinner with the 
Director, the accountant and 
one or. two others. On our 
second evening the accountant 
produced a story, backed up by 
@ newspaper report, of a peasant 
woman, Over sixty years of age, 
in a Moroccan village, who, 
before going to sleep one night, 
felt thirsty and drank the water 
in which she had put some 
flowers earlier in the day. Next 
morning she woke with pardon- 
able pleasure, but to the 
justifiable astonishment of her 
friends, to find that she was 
miraculous)ly a young woman 
again, somewhere about twenty- 
five years old. , 
Now,” said the accountant 
with a twinkle in his eyes, 
‘* you are keen travellers. Why 
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don’t you two go to Morocco , 


and try a similar draught ? 
Or, better still, 
the water in this vase of 
flowers ”’ 

We politely declined and he 
continued: ‘* Wouldn’t it be 
grand if you were each to drink 
two lots of that water in Morocco, 
for then you would be younger 
than your children! Wouldn’t 
that be funny? You must take 
this newspaper so that you will 
know the name of the village 
when you get to Morocco.” 

We began to feel a bit un- 
comfortable. Did we really look 
as if we were both over sixty ? 
We have greying hair, but 
neither of us feels or thinks we 
look quite that age. 

“Come back and let us see,’’ 
was the accountant’s final shot, 
delivered in a guffaw of laughter. 
He did not, I am sure, mean to 
be unkind ; it was just that his 
words were perhaps a little too 
near the truth for the joke to be 
appreciated. 

Departure from Eden was 
somewhat embarrassing. 

like our bill, please,” I 
asked. 

‘On my head, my Bey,”’ 
replied the hotel manager, and 
produced it. 

** But this only charges us for 
our rooms and baths. What 
about all the meals we’ve had ? ” 

“Bey Efendi, you and the 
Hanim Efendi are the guests of 
the Director.”’ 

“ But for three days? That's 
absurd ! 

‘* None the less, Bey Efendi, 
those are the Director’s orders. 
After all, are you not travellers 
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and foreigners in this country? 
It is only right therefore that 
you should be guests.” 

Putting our embarrassment in 
our pockets we walked out, 
bade farewell to our hospitable 
friends the Director and the 
accountant, and set off for the 
town of Van at the opposite end 
of the lake. We were advised 
to go north-about because the 
southern route, though shorter, 
was narrow, steeply cambered 
towards the lake, precipitous and 
dangerous. 

** Take the northern route. It 
is not good but at least it is 
safe and there are interesting 
remains to be seen at Ahlat and 
Adiljevaz. The southern route 
is treacherous—vebicles often go 
over the edge into the lake.” 

“Too true,”’ chimed in some- 
body else, “ the southern route 
may mean your having to take 
to horses to reach Van.”’ 

“In that case what would we 
do with the car?” we asked. 

“You would have to send it 


back to get to Van by the 


northern route.” 
** How long will it take to - 


to Van by the north?” 


“Well, it is only 250 kilo- 
metres, but it will take you 
over twelve hours. If you stop 
to look at the ruins at Ahlat it 
will take two days.”’ 

‘But if you think twelve 
hours is too much,” said another, 
“go by the southern route. 
Thaé will only take six hours.”’ 

‘But you say we can’t get 
the car through that way.” 

“Of course. Lorries use it, 
but it is undoubtedly dangerous 
and you may have to use horses.” 


u 
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These varying counsels did 
not seem to make sense, but 
since the Director, who took no 
part in this cross-talk, had 
already advised us to go north- 
abopt, we took his advice. We 
did not stop to examine the 
Seljuk castles and _ graceful 
tombs, and reached Van in ten 
hours. Here and there our rough 
track, bordering the lake most 
of the way, passed old cemeteries 
on each of whose large, flat, 
crude, unworked and neglected 
headstones was incised a neat 
cross, mute evidence of the days 
when Armenians inhabited those 
parts. - 

The modern town of Van lies 
about seven kilometres from the 
lake and from the strange rock 
that rises out of the plain near 
the edge of that extraordinary 
sheet of water. This rock is 
crowned with the mud-brick 
walls of a castle of relatively 
modern times, but the truly 
astonishing things about it are 
much older and date from several 
centuries B.c. There are great 
chambers, flawlessly carved out 


of the living rock and entered. 


by a portal of more than normal 
size. The ‘ King’s chamber’ is 
approached by a narrow stair- 
way cut in the face of the rock, 
with an almost sheer drop on 
the right. On the left is the 
perpendicular cliff incised with 
deeply cut cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. The whole surface has 


at one time been highly polished, 
and the polish is still there, 
dimmed but unobliterated by the 
feet of the tramping centuries. 
There is still the sacrificial altar 
with the deep runnels cut in 
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the stone to carry away the 
blood. This was apparently 
discovered only during World 
War I. by the invading Russians, 
who took care to carry off the 
statue they unearthed from the 
surrounding rubble. 

Much else also remains of 
this ancient but little-known 
kingdom of Uruardhu, but I 
forbear to bore the reader. The 
Turks who were showing us 
round looked at us as if we were 
demented when I asked how 
long they thought all these 
excavations and _ inscriptions 
would take if somebody were to 
start on a similar set now. Even 
with our modern machines, the 
smooth perfection of the inside 
of the chambers and the clear- 
ness of the cuneiform letters, 
each as distinct today as an 
engraving on silver, would be 
difficult to equal. We scrambled 
and slid about that great rock, 
a sort of Vannic Gibraltar, and 
felt small and ignorant. What 
sort of men were these who had 
paced the battlements so long 
before the Christian era, who had 
looked upon the beauty of the 
lake and the glory of the 
mountains surrounding them ? 

We set off next day towards 
Dogubayazit on the ‘ Transit’ 
road which runs from Trebizond 
to fran. The track was very 
rough and for part of the journey 
we passed acres upon acres of 
solidified lava, poured out by 
Tendorek mountain centuries 
ago. The lava had run down the 
gullies and re-entrants and gone 
sprawling off the mountain’s 
skirts in great, wide, terrifying, 
glowing rivers until the heart 
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of the monster died. Turning 


a corner, at a point where our 
aneroid stood at 8,000 feet, we 
suddenly saw an enormous snow- 
Glad cone, almost perfect in 
shape, with a similar but smaller 
cone alongside. Neither was 
flecked by a single cloud, and 
the sun’s beams threw up 
splendidly the white perfection 
against the darker sky beyond. 
The big cone was none other than 
Ararat, holding out for ever, as 
it were, its hand to its little 
brother alongside. We were 
lucky in our first view of this 
fabled height; for even as we 
looked a wisp of cloud collected 
about the high tip, no doubt just 
like the plumes of smoke in 
bygone centuries when Ararat 
was active, and then slowly but 
inexorably the wisp became a 
curtain which shut off all but 


the bottom third of Noah’s 


mountain. 

We paused there for a late 
lunch, but did not delay; for, 
though our esthetic selves were 
more than content with the re- 
curring glimpses of the mountain 
as it appeared and disappeared 
in the cloud, the cold wind was 
not to be denied. We drove 
into the village of Dogubayazit 
an hour or so later. 

This village is of no conse- 
quence, but before you dismiss 
it entirely, look up to the hills 
on the right, opposite Ararat. 
There, about five kilometres 
away, standing on a small flat 
eminence is what seems in the 
slanting, evening light to be a 
magic castle designed by the 
fairies. They must have been of 
the Islamic faith ; for the slender 
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shaft of a pale rose minaret 
ascends gracefully from the mass 
of masonry below. We were 
taken there next morning. As 
we wound up the track towards 
the old city of Bayazit, now 
moved and renamed, we saw the 
delicate outlines of a_ palace 
built in more spacious times. 
It is not more than about two 
centuries old, if that, but it is 
now mostly a ruin; for war, 
neglect and removal of the 
well - faced stones for more 
practical purposes have all left 
their mark. Worst of all, per- 
haps, have been the results of 
the Turkish mania for storing 
explosives in works of art. They 
did so in Athens, where they 
used the Acropolis as a powder 
magazine which exploded when 
a Venetian gunner with, as 
Stobart says, ‘the good old 
Venetian name of Schwartz’ 
scored a direct hit. They do so 
to this day when they use the 
centuries’ old church of St Sophia 
of the Comnenes at Trebizond 
as a petrol store. Thus they 
used Ishak Pasha’s palace at 
Dogubayazit as a magazine until 
somebody was careless with a 
naked light. 

According to tradition this 
palace was built by an Armenian 
architect, and certainly the form 
and tracery are all Armenian. 
On its completion the Pasha 
sent for the architect and threat- 
ened to cut off his hands so that 
he should never repeat his — 
masterpiece. -‘‘ Cut them off,” 
invited the Armenian, and the 
Pasha obliged him, whereupon 
the architect crossed over the 
border to Erivan and built a 
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replica. This done, he sent a 
rude message to his late master 
asking why he had been s0 
foolish as to neglect to cut off 
his head. I doubt, however, 
whether Erivan has a replica. 
The Pasha must have been ‘ a 
bit of a lad,’ in some ways like 
the old barons of medizxval 
England. A stream runs out 
from the plain between Bayazit 
and Ararat into Iran, where it 
fertilises the fields of the 
Persians. The Pasha gave out 
that he would dam it up as he 
needed the water for his own 
designs. The Persian peasants 
across the border protested that 
he would rob them of their 
livelihood and so the Pasha, 
whose bluff nobody tried to call, 
stayed his hand on condition 
that a fat tribute was paid by 
his neighbours. Inside the walls 
of the palace are visible the 
disused channels carrying water 
from the hill above to various 
_ parts of the palace. On the 
first floor was a swimming-pool 
fed by one or more of these 
conduits, and when the great 
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man felt in need of amusement 
he would have his golden chair 
brought to the water’s edge and 
command the female members 
of his household to strip and 
bathe before him. Casting his 
practised eye over their desirable 
curves he would summon his 
selection from her ablutions and 
carry her off to his more intimate 
apartments. He and his father 
lie buried in deep tombs outside 
the mosque, which is now unused 
and left to the pigeons. 

If the old palace of the Sultans 


on the Golden Horn in Istanbul 


is pure Arabian Nights with 
its mixture of vast wealth and 
shoddy tinsel, this little jewel, 
set in the remote mountains, 
is sheer poetry—the poetry of 
Omar Khayy4m. Only Abdul- 
kadir remained unimpressed. We 
found him near the car engaged 
in some mild and _ pointless 
altercation with a Kurdish 
shepherd. 

Hyvah he muttered as he 
put the car into gear. ‘“ May 
Allah send all Kurds to the 
bottomest corner of hell! ”’ 


‘ 
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BY PETER LANCASTER BROWN. | 


WHEN I joined the Australian 
National Antarctic Research 
Expedition, my knowledge of 
husky sledge dogs was limited 
to encounters in zoos and in 
polar literature. But I had 
always liked what I knew of 
them, and when, soon after the 
arrival of the expedition at 
Heard Island, it fell to my lot 
to take charge of our own dogs, 
the experience proved to be one 
of the most enjoyable and 
instructive during my twelve 
months’ stay in the south. The 
pack numbered approximately 
fifty dogs and a few bitches. 
All were genuine thorough- 
bred huskies, magnificent speci- 
mens, ranging from the large, 
shaggy Labradors to the com- 
paratively smooth-haired aristo- 
cratic Greenlanders. 

The base-camp at Heard Island 
lies near the beach, only a few 
feet above sea level, on the bleak 
voleanic peninsula of Rogers 
Head, and beneath the majestic 
dome of Mawson Peak (9,005 
feet). In the summer months, 
owing to the warming influence 
of the sea, the snow retreated 
from the vicinity of the beaches. 
Sledge - hauling by dogs under 
these conditions was impossible. 
I realised that if they were to be 
trained and maintained at a 
reasonable standard of fitness, 
haulage work would be neces- 
sary throughout the year. 

In Europe, domestic dogs of 


the mastiff type are, or were, 
used by tradesmen to pull small 
carts. ‘If domestic dogs can 
pull carts,’ I thought, ‘ why 
eouldn’t the huskies do the 
same 

I searched round to find 
material for the construction 
of a light cart; nothing suitable 
could be found, but an old jeep 
trailer, which had been pre- 
viously landed for use with the 
tractor, gave me an idea. It 
looked excessively heavy, and 
I wondered if the dogs could 
pull it. It seemed worth while 
putting them to a test, but 
before I could do this a front 
bogey section had to be fitted 
to give balance and enable the 
driver to steer. A pair of 
balloon-tyred wheels, the same 
size as the jeep trailer’s, were 
‘borrowed’ from the engineer 
and fitted with an axle. 

It took a couple of days to 
make the necessary alterations, 
after which the other expedition 
members were cordially invited 
to attend the launching—now 
known as ‘Operation Dog- 
mobile. The question was, 
‘How will the dogs react?’ 
It was generally decided that 
nine were necessary to pull the 
heavy trailer, for it now weighed 
one thousand pounds. 

The trace was fitted and the 
dogs harnessed. There was an 
air of tense excitement as the 
selected animals were led from 
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their chains and attached to 
the ‘dogmobile.? Thurber, an 
old, shaggy Labrador, was the 
existing king dog, so he was 
placed in the lead position. 
Other dogs with yet un- 
familiar names were hitched in 
pairs behind: Butch, Mac; 
Yves, Paddock; Lightning, 
Snowy; Harbottle, Martin; 
names which were to become 
household words in the months 
ahead. They were all excitable, 
80 without a moment to lose 
I scrambled into the tray 
and ordered them to start: 
‘‘Mush Hi! Mush Hi!” I 
cried, and Thurber, who had 


had a little training, immediately 


responded, throwing his one 
hundred and twenty pounds of 
muscle and sinew into the air, 
dragging his team-mates and 


_ the ‘dogmobile’ behind. After 


fifty yards of snail-like progres- 
sion, I jumped down and 
stopped the team—they were 
in a hopeless tangle. To get 
them back into their correct 
positions and to sort the 
‘Gordian knots’ took fifteen 
minutes of concerted effort. 

It was now obvious that the 
other dogs had had little or no 
training. Starting once more, 
Thurber again leapt forward, 
each of his individual muscles 
straining hard, but this time 
young Butch, the white novice 
dog, leapt with him, and along 
we rolled, sw:nging from side 
to side as the untrained dogs 
erratically pulled and relaxed 
again. A chorus of cheers came 
from the direction of camp. 
_ The ‘ dogmobile’ was launched. 
It worked ! 3 


Butch. 


The ensuing month was 
devoted to training and watch- 
ing each dog’s behaviour. Some 
were too old; they were stub- 
born, and slow to react to turn- 
ing commands, often ignoring 
them completely. Thurber, the 
king dog, although a good 
worker, was the chief offender. 
A new leader was required for 
the efficient team I had in mind. 
Butch was the obvious choice. 
From the very beginning he stood 
out above the rest of the pack 
in his desire to show me his 
ability to work in exchange for 
the love and devotion of man. 

The new leader was installed 
at the head of the trace. 1 
wondered if he could hold his 
position against the hatred and 
jealousy directed by the pack 
to a new, unproved leader. I 
was soon to know the answer. 
Seeing Butch standing in his 
long-coveted position, Thurber 
flew into a blind rage. Tensing 
his thick neck muscles, he 
hurled himself bodily into the 
air in an effort to smash the 
chain that held him. It parted 
like a piece of rotten fish-line. 
With a tremendous bound he 


sprang at his adversary, but 


Butch, still attached to the 
trace, was prepared, and at the 
last moment twisted his lithe 
body to avoid the main impact. 
Thurber crashed on to the frozen 
ground, but not before his snap- 


‘ping jaws had closed, tearing the 


white dog’s ear to ribbons. 
Before he recovered balance, 
Butch was at his throat and 


holding it with a deadly, vice- 


like grip; and as the lolling 
tongue of Thurber turned from 
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pink to purple, a hushed silence 
descended on the dog - lines. 
Contrary to popular opinion, 
huskies seldom kill when duel- 
ling for leadership. Once that 
deadly grip is felt round the 
throat, the most vulnerable spot, 
and life is quickly ebbing, the 
dog yields, pawing the air in 
homage to the new champion. 
This fight was no exception, 
and Butch released his grip. 
Thurber, the once-proud leader, 
struggled to his feet and ambled 
dejectedly towards the sanc- 
tuary of his stake. Age gives 
way to youth. This, at any 
rate, is the law of the sledge 
dog. 

From that day Butch became 
part of my life. He was a born 
leader, but we still had a lot 
to learn. Day after day we 
toiled together. The distances 
increased, the loads increased, 
and every time we learnt a new 
trick or an easy way. 

The winter snows were now 
fast accumulating, and the ‘dog- 
mobile’ gave way to the sledge. 
I had trained the team over 
sand and rock; how excited 
they were when they hauled a 
sledge over their native element 
—snow ! 

The first long sledge-trip with 
my original team of huskies was 
an: unforgettable experience. As 
I approached with the harnesses 
over my arm, the whole of the 
dog-line leapt forward in a full- 
throated demand to be selected. 
Butch as leader was attended to 
first. He held himself erect, 
ready to thrust his eager head 
into the loops of the dangling 
harness. With the leader in 
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position, the other dogs were 
attached to the trace. The 
sledge was left unanchored, 
Butch would never start before 
commanded. His task was to 
see that his boisterous, too- 
enthusiastic team-mates kept 
position while my back was 
turned. This he did with ruth- 
less efficiency ! 

‘*Mush Hi! Mush Hi!” and 
the team was off as I jerked the 
sledge to break it free. Heads 
down, muscles tensed, the dogs 
reached amazing speed in a 
matter of seconds. After a few 
hundred yards, when thoroughly 
warmed, they settled down to 
an economical trot. Across the 
endless stretch of wind-blown 
plain we went, heading towards — 
the distant slopes. The only 
sound to break the stillness was 
the regular breathing of the 
dogs and the squeak of the 
metal runners as they crushed 
the powdery snow beneath. 

A glacier was reached, and 
now a long haul up began. The 
snow was hard and crisp, and 
the dogs drove hard like piston- 
rods to hold their footing on 
the sloping, granular surface. 
Butch was cautious now. One 
false step, one doubtful decision 
would send him and his team 
crashing through the bottom- 
less, snow-bridged crevasses that 
surrounded him. He had ab- 
sorbed his training well, how- 
ever, and instinctively he deftly 
felt each bridge before we 
crossed. Hour after hour over 
that monotonous land we 
travelled. Pressure ice loomed 
ahead. ‘Ghee Over! Ghee 


Over!” I cried, and the dogs 
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wheeled over to the right to 
avoid collision with a nebulous 
icy tower. “Haw! Haw!” 
and they twisted to the left, 
weaving between the clear blue 
hummocks. 

We reached our destination, 
where I was to establish an 
emergency food dump. The 
dogs settled down to a well- 
earned rest while I unloaded 
the rations from the sledge and 
placed the marker poles in 
position round them. Then we 
turned for home, following in 
the outward tracks. With only 
myself for ballast, the empty 
sledge swept down across the 
snowy slopes, and a shower of 
icy particles hit my face as we 
skidded broadside on to avoid 
a steel-blue hummock. Once 
more across the endless stretch 
of wind-blown plain. A low 
howl rose from the dogs as the 
wireless masts were sighted, and 
in a final effort we spurted 
towards the huts to hear the 
greetings of the pups. ‘‘ Whoa! 
Whoa!” I eried, and the sledge 
came to a halt—the first long 
trip was over. 

Unharnessed, each dog 
to his stake and waited for the 
chain to be fastened to his 
collar. Another wait, then the 
reward for his day’s labour—a 
four-pound hunk of frozen seal 
meat, his favourite food. In 
one gulp the meat was down ; 
smacking their lips with quiet 
pleasure they licked clean their 
blood-stained chops. 

My team was now in perfect 
condition; it was time the 


younger dogs were working. At 
six months the husky is ready 
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for his life’s work. At two to 
three years old he is at the 
zenith of his youth. At five he 
is in his prime, and at seven 
lies beneath the icy wastes that 
once bore his nimble feet. Other 
leaders were trained, and other 
teams formed, but Butch, 
master of them all, reigned 
supreme, teaching all the junior 
partners his tricks of trade. 
He was never a bully; only 
when the occasion demanded 
would he thrash an offending 
dog, or cuff a pup which became 
too cheeky. I trusted him 
implicitly. Tolerating only his 
brother Mac, he stood aloof 
from the rest of the pack—not 
even interested in a bitch on 
heat. He was just the right 
weight, one hundred pounds, 
light enough to wade the drifts 
that quickly tired the larger 
dogs, but heavy enough to 
match his strength against any 
aggressor. 

Without the nourishing seal | 
meat, the husky cannot do his 
work. At Heard Island the 
seals were plentiful in the 
summer months, but in the | 
winter it was a continual battle 
to supply the meat so necessary 
for life. On the main Antarctic 
land mass, where the tempera- 
tures are continually low, seals 
killed in the summer can be 
stored for the winter needs. 
This was not practical at Heard 
Island because of the slightly 
higher temperatures. 

Hunting was easy in the 
summer, for the sea-elephant, 
the world’s largest seal, visited 
the island in thousands ; but as 
the winter snows fast covered 
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the beaches, he was off to sea 
until the following spring. For- 
tunately the leopard seal, one 
of the most vicions and elusive 
mammals of the sea, remained. 
Almost every day in winter I 
hunted this suspicious creature. 
When he hauls up from the sea 
he rarely travels far, and at the 
slightest unfamiliar sound will 
scurry at amazing speed into 
the safety of the surf. 

I usually went hunting on the 
sledge, but during the severe 
seal shortage I left the team at 
home and went on foot, lest 
the presence of the dogs should 
scare away the precious red 
meat. Immediately after a seal 
was shot, the carcase was gutted 
and a cairn built over it as 
protection against the ravages 
of the sea-birds and to mark 
its position conspicuously. 
Some days were luckier than 
others; I often shot a week’s 
supply within an hour. But 
there were days when a seal 
was never sighted, and I always 
had the bad weather to contend 
with. 

Every few days the dogs’ 
meat rations were recovered 
from the cairns, and I used 
these trips as an opportunity for 
training the younger dogs bred 
earlier in the season. It was on 
one such trip that Butch earned 
himself a place in the ranks of 
the great lead dogs. Blizzards 
had swept the camp for two 
long days, south-west winds 
reaching a velocity of ninety 
knots. The dogs’ meat supply 
was exhausted, and tomorrow 
the last remaining cache had to 
be recovered from the snow- 
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swept beach that lay beyond 
the wilderness outside. 

Dawn broke—a still, bright, 
sunny morning. It felt good to 
be alive, to get outdoors with- 
out the screaming wind and 
blinding drift. Breakfast over, 
the team was harnessed, and off 
we ‘ mushed’ to Southwest Bay 
for the last remaining meat. 
Butch was in the lead with his 
excited novice dogs _ behind. 
The empty sledge sped across 
the icy waste. The younger 
dogs were delighted with the 
ease at which we moved—shoot- 
ing over the sastrugi, jumping 
many feet before crashing on to 
the powdery surface. When we 
had travelled for about half 
an hour, I suddenly felt an icy 
blast brush against my cheek ; 
looking at the sky, I saw that 
it was almost overcast, with the 
last vestiges of sunshine rapidly 
disappearing towards the south- 
It was the beginning of 
a classic ‘ North-easter,’ only 
experienced in the latitudes 
south of forty degrees, which 
starts as a gentle zephyr of a 
breeze and increases to a full 
blizzard within minutes of its 
onset. 

I still had time to turn back 
and reach the safety of the base 
before the blizzard crossed my 
path, but I had to have that 
precious, life-giving substance— 
meat. I continued, urging on 
the dogs in the hope of sighting 
the cairn before visibility was 
reduced to zero. The snow- 
storm swept upon us like 
a} blinding, stinging blanket, 


descending from the sky s80 
that the familiar landscape was 
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blotted out. A nervous whining 
broke out among the younger 
dogs, and their usually curled- 
back tails began to droop as 
they slackened pace. Instinct- 
ively the sledge dog will not 
travel during a blizzard, but 
Butch was different and refused 
to quit. He wheeled round to 
face his charges, snarling a 
warning which they readily 
obeyed ; they knew better than 
to defy the wrath of the white 
dog. | 

I was now completely lost on 
this flat, snowy waste. I had 
no compass and my only guide 
was the direction of the wind, 
but this was continually chang- 
ing owing to the turbulence 
caused by the surrounding 
mountains. Nevertheless, Butch 
knew what I was searching for— 
his understanding was almost 
human. We went on for what 
seemed like hours, but in reality 
must have been minutes only. 
I wondered how long we could 
last wandering through this 
raging white hell. 

The sledge stopped with a 
jerk. What was the trouble ? 
' Had Butch lost heart ? I groped 
my way forward to the head of 
the team and, reaching the 
leader, immediately saw the 
reason for the stoppage. The 
white dog stood by the cairn. 
Using that wonderful gift with 
which nature had endowed him, 
he had somehow found the meat. 
In the blizzard that was raging 
scent could play no part; it was 
some mysterious sixth - sense 
Butch had used to guide the 
team. 

Back at the sledge I un- 
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strapped the shovel and dug 
away the wind-packed snow 
surrounding the seal carcase. 
The swirling snow stung my 
eyes and choked my mouth as 
I dug and hacked away at the 
frozen lifeless form, my gloved 
hands feeling for the joints 
when the cold, wet snow obliter- 
ated all vision. Somehow that 
seal was reduced to pieces that 
I could lift alone. Summoning 
all my strength, I loaded the 
sledge in preparation for the 
journey back. | 

To get home was a tougher 
job. The wind howled down 
directly in our path. It was 
impossible to face the blast 
—my face would have begun 
to freeze. Luckily my beard 
was long and soon collected a 
mask of ice, protecting my 
cheeks from the dreaded frost- 
bite. How could the dogs pull 
against this wall of snow? How 
could they prevent their eyelids 
freezing ? 

By the time I had finished 
loading the sledge, the team 
were almost hidden, each dog 
behind a bank of drift snow. 
Had it not been for Butch, 
they would have slept until 
they died. Locating the white 
dog, I motioned him to action. 
He roused the reluctant toilers, 
rushing, snapping viciously at 
their flanks to wake them from 
their stupor. 

No living thing could directly 
face that wind. The dogs would 
have to tack like a yacht. With 
a push from behind the team 
moved off on the port tack, 
steering at a tangent to the 
wind. My verbal commands 
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were futile, the blizzard tearing 
away all sound as it escaped my 
lips. After about two hundred 
yards, I moved up alongside 
the leader and motioned to the 
right, turning him ninety degrees 
on to the opposite tack. Butch 
quickly realised my plan of 
action—he reacted magnificently. 
Though his eyes were red and 
swollen, his judgment was un- 
erring; he kept closely to each 
turn as we swung across the 
wind, continually urging his tired 
team-mates with an extra tug of 
the trace. He was a dog one 
might read about in fiction, but 
he was alive, not just some 
creation of an author’s mind. 
We pressed on, painfully 
crawling across the flats, con- 
tinually altering course: port- 
starboard, port-starboard. Was 
Butch mistaken with his 
instinct? Then a dark shape 
loomed ahead: it was abruptly 
in our path. It was the wireless 
mast! We were back at base. 
After attending to the dogs, I 
dug through to the door of my 
hut, opened it, and fell in 
exhausted, but thankful to be 
alive. It took an hour’s labour 
to free myself from the clinging 
ice which encased me. Next 
day the dogs were none the 
worse for their ordeal, although 
all of them had very swollen 
eyelids. Poor Butch: his lids 
were completely closed. It took 


a week of treatment before they 
returned to normal. 

The year’s work was rapidly 
drawing to a close, and a relief 
party was on its way from 
Australia. It was difficult to 
imagine life without the dogs. 
I would miss their midnight 
choruses, and I would miss 
Buteh, their leader and very 
able choir master. I shall always 
remember his mournful howl and 
the talks we indulged in during 
a quiet spell. He would squat 
down on his forepaws, tilting 
his head as he ‘ spoke’ in the 
language of the sledge dogs; 
somehow we always understood 
each other. I remember his 
unflinching courage when I 
stitched his tattered ear after 
the battle with Thurber (Butch 
still carries that scar). I shall 
never forget the feel of his 
warmth when, last thing at 
night, I would visit his stake 
and stroke his furry underbelly, 
and hear the gurgle of delight 
escape from his throat. 

Finally the day arrived for us 
to leave. After handing over 
the base to the new party, I 
gave my good-byes to each dog 
in turn. I looked at Butch— 
he understood. As the last 
boat left the shore he turned 
his muzzle to the wind and 
howled farewell; the chorus of 
the dog-lines joined in their 
leader’s dirge. 
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SUN TAN 27. 


BY NOSMO. 


THE Wing Commander Flying 
at Driffield, which is a jet 
Advanced Flying School in the 
East Riding, returned to his 
office after lunch on an afternoon 
in late October. He was not in 
a good humour. There had been 
a spell of bad weather for the 
last few days and very little 
productive solo flying had been 
done by his pupils. He had just 
been over to the Met. Office to 
study the latest weather chart, 
and it was not encouraging. 
From Driffield to the east coast 
the visibility was down to about 
1000 yards, but there was a 
slight improvement inland. The 
Met. Officer had said, however, 
that there might be a clear- 
ance from the west later in the 
afternoon. 

After pondering for a moment 
the Wing Commander pressed 
his bell for the Flying Wing 
Adjutant— 

Ring through to the Squad- 
rons,’’ he said, ‘‘ and tell them 
dual flying and continuation 
training only for the present. 
You might also ask the Standard- 
isation Flight to get an actual 
weather report from the west: 
we may be able to get in some 
pupil solo later in the afternoon 
if a clearance really does develop 
from that direction.” 

As a result of this order the 
Squadron Commanders detailed 
the instructors to take their 
pupils up on various dual exer- 


cises to conform to the different 
stages of training which they 
had reached. The Standardisa- 
tion Flight, on the other hand, 
arranged a continuation training 
programme, which meant that 
the instructors were fiying by 
themselves. This Flight is an 
integral part of every Advanced 
Flying School: it consists of 
a number of the highest cate- 
gory flying instructors whose 
function it is to make certain 
that all the instructors on the 
station are continually kept up 
to the required standard. In 
order to do their job properly 
they have to seize every oppor- 
tunity, in all weathers, to keep 
in full training themselves. 

In a few minutes a number of 
Mark 7 Meteors, the dual type, 
were lining up to take off. In 
the Standardisation Flight two 
of the pilots detailed to fly were 
the Flight Commander, Flight 
Lieutenant Chapman, and Flight 
Sergeant Wood. These two were 
to fly single - seater Mark 4 
Meteors. 

Flight Sergeant Wood was to 
do a weather reconnaissance 
below cloud-base to the west 
of Driffield in accordance with 
the Wing Commander Flying’s 
orders: he was then to climb 
into cloud to do some instrument 
flying up to 20,000 feet, finishing 
up with a controlled descent 
through cloud. He was then 
again to report on any weather 
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improvement by R/T. Shortly 
after 2.30 p.m. he taxied out and 
took off. As he climbed through 
the murk he called the Control 
Tower— 

“Sun Tan 27 proceeding on 
weather recce to west of sector. 
Will call you later.”’ 

Having received acknowledg- 
ment he turned to the west, still 
climbing. He levelled off at 
3000 feet, throttled back to 
cruising revs. and started to 
look round him. At this height 
he was out of the ground mist 
and noticed that the cloud-base 
was well above him in the region 
of 8000 feet. Directly below 
him he could see the ground 
flashing past, but when he 
looked sideways at an angle 
the fields were hidden in mist. 
As he flew on, however, the 
visibility improved, and in a 
very few minutes he could see 
the city of York ahead with 
the beautiful Minster rising out 
of it. He then turned south 
towards Selby and tried to 
gauge the strength and exact 
direction of the wind from 
smoke on the ground. To- 
wards Selby the visibility again 
deteriorated, so he turned north 
to check the area beyond 
York. Flying along the very 
straight railway-line from York 
to Thirsk he reached Linton- 
on-Ouse and decided that the 
wind, although from the right 
direction, was not strong enougk 
to improve the visibility at 
Driffield before nightfall. 

Since he was now about forty 
miles from base, and fairly 
low, he decided to turn on to 
a homing course before trans- 
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mitting his weather report 80 
that his R/T message would 
be stronger. He banked his 
Meteor into a maximum rate 
turn to starboard and pulled — 
back slightly on his control 
column to tighten up the turn. 
He was fiying at about 260 
knots, and was watching his 
direction indicator moving grad- 
ually round towards the 120° 
bearing on which he would 
straighten out. Just as he was 
about to complete his turn the 
aircraft gave a violent shudder 
and the nose started to drop. 
At the same moment he was 
horrified to discover that his 
rudder was locked solid, and 
that his control column would 
move neither backwards nor 
forwards. He managed to level 
the aircraft by moving his stick 
over to the left, but the nose 
was still down and he was 
losing height rapidly. After 
pulling on his stick, and kicking 
his rudder pedals without effect, 
he reached forward and tried to 
pull back on the tail trimmer 
wheel, which normally gives — 
additional fore-and-aft control. 
To his consternation the trimmer 
wheel was also locked solid. 
Flight Sergeant Wood’s alti- 
meter now registered slightly 
below 2000 feet and the needle 
was gradually unwinding as the 
aircraft approached the ground. 
The only form of control left 
to him, apart from his ailerons, 
was his engines, which he now 
opened up to full revs. To his 
intense relief the nose gradually 
began to rise towards the 
horizon. The extra thrust from 
his Derwent engines was over- 
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coming the nose-down attitude 
of his aircraft. 
tinued to rise with the increased 
power and the horizon dropped 
away as the Meteor started to 
climb. In this attitude the 
speed began to drop off, and by 
adjusting his engine revolutions 
Wood managed to keep his 
aircraft in a gradual climb at 
250 knots. 

Wood now had time to 
appreciate his unenviable posi- 
tion. Although it was infinitely 
better than it had been a few 
seconds previously, when he 
was diving for the ground with 
apparently nothing to stop him, 
he was still in a serious jam. 
His only method of control 
was by engines and ailerons. 
So far as his life was concerned 
he was fairly well placed, since 
he was rapidly gaining height 
and could take to his parachute, 
but he noticed for the first time 
that trickles of sweat were 
running down his face from 
under his flying - helmet, and 
his hands were clammy inside 
the white kid flying-gloves. The 
nervous strain of the last few 
seconds had asserted itself physi- 
cally without his realisation. 

Wood could not imagine why 
his controls had jammed, but 
he was certain that there must 
have been some failure in the 
tail unit. His aircraft was still 
vibrating continuously. While 
he was initiating his distress call 
to Driffield he loosened the 
safety-harness so that he could 
turn slightly in his seat to look 
round behind him. Out of the 
corner of his left eye he saw 
through the humped perspex 
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canopy that the greater part of 
his port elevator had broken 
away and was bent downwards 
at an acute angle. 


Conditions in the Control 
Tower at Driffield that afternoon 
were quieter than usual; for 
there were no pupils flying solo, 
and the air traffic intensity was 
consequently light. The local 
Controller was plotting aircraft 
in and out of the aerodrome 
circuit, and the Approach Con- 
troller was watching the screen 
of the Cathode-ray tube. In 
charge, and supervising the 


whole team, was the Senior Air 


Traffic Control Officer. 

The Approach Controller was 
in contact with Flight Lieutenant 
Chapman who was doing a 
maximum rate descent through 
cloud, under the call sign of 
Sun Tan 81. Chapman was a 
very experienced instructor and 
the instrument-flying examiner 
for the School. Now he was 
coming down from a height of 
30,000 feet on a limited instru- 
ment panel to keep his hand in 
for flying under the most rigor- 
ous blind-flying conditions. Most 
pilots find it difficult enough to 
do a maximum rate descent 
through cloud with all their in- 
struments functioning correctly, 
but an examiner has to be able 
to fly his aircraft to its absolute 
limits. Each time Chapman 
transmitted, a thin green line 
flicked across the screen in the 
Control Tower giving the exact 
bearing of the aircraft from 
Driffield. 

Suddenly Flight Sergeant 
Wood’s distress call cut through 
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the Control Room loudly and 
clearly— 


“ MAYDAY, MAYDAY. This is 
Sun TAN 27. MAYDAY.”’ 


Everybody in the Tower be- 
came rigid, listening intently, 
with eyes turned to the Approach 
Controller. He flicked on his 
transmitter and, in the same 
even voice he had been using to 
Chapman, called— | 


Tower: ‘‘Goahead 27. Strength 

27: ‘‘ My elevator has jammed. 
Position near Linton-on-Ouse. I 
am climbing at 5000 feet.’’ 

Tower: ‘Have you any con- 
trol ?”’ 

27: “Only lateral. My rudder 
and trimmer are also jammed. 
Speed 250. Still climbing.” 

Tower: ‘Steer 120° for base.”’ 


At this point the telephone 
operator called the Station Com- 
mander and Wing Commander 
Flying to report at once to the 
Tower. In the meantime all 
the other aircraft from Driffield, 
including Chapman, had heard 
the Mayday call and ceased to 
transmit. 


27: “* Turning slowly on to 120°. 
Still climbing with slight vibration.”’ 

Tower: “ Fuel ?”’ 

27: “Plenty of fuel. 110-120 
gallons. 3 

Tower : “ Wing Commander Fly- 
ing is on his way to Tower. Can 
you give us any further informa- 
tion 

27: “A bit of my elevator on 
port sids has broken off and is 
bent down at an angle.” 

Tower: ‘‘ What is your height 
now ?”’ 

27: ‘* Height 7000. Can you get 
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someone up quickly to have a look 


at my tail? Throttling back to 
maintain this height under cloud-— 
base.”’ 


At this point Flight Lieutenant 
Chapman, who had dropped 
below cloud and had been listen- 
ing intently, cut in— 


81: ‘‘ Chapman speaking. Can 
I help ? Present position north of 
base below cloud.”’ 

TowrER: ‘81 steer 220° at 7000 
feet to intercept 27.”’ 

27: ‘* Request steer.”’ | 

Towrr: ‘“ 27 steer 110° and try 
to maintain .7000 feet. Following is 
a broadcast to all remaining Sun 
Tan aircraft—-Change frequency to 
Flying Training Command Guard on 
channel ‘ C ’ to leave this frequency 
clear for distress procedure. Ac- 
knowledge on ‘C’ Charlie.”’ 

81: ‘I can now see 27 at 7500. 
Is he steering 110° ?”’ 


Tower: “ Sun Tan 27 is steering 
110°,”” 

27: ‘“‘What is your position 

81: ‘I am quite close and 


overhauling you.”’ 


27: ‘Roger. Height 7000 at 
240 knots.”’ 

81: ‘“‘I am now in formation 
with 27.” 

TowER: ‘Roger. Both steer 
090° for base.”’ 

81: ‘“ Your port elevator is 


broken about half-way along its 
length at the outer hinge and bent 
downwards and inwards and is 
bearing hard against your rudder.”’ 

27: ‘‘ Thanks. Now I am be- 
ginning to understand. Don’t come 
too close in case I have to abandon 
suddenly.”’ 

‘Sorry. I will keep wide.” 

27: ‘If I could break that bit 
off I would get back my elevator 
control and rudder too.”’ 

81: “I do not advise you to try 
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to break it off. Something else may 
come adrift.’’ 

Tower: “‘ Have you any elevator 
control at all ? ”’ 

27: ‘There is very slight re- 
action if I start forcing hard on the 
stick, but practically impercept- 
ible.”’ 

81: “I advise against undue 
forcing of control column. You 
may break something else.”’ 

27: “Roger. Is the Wing 
Commander Flying in the Tower ? 
Ask his advice.”” 

Tower : “‘ The Wing Commander 
says you should abandon your 
aircraft unless you feel you can 
attempt a landing at Carnaby on 
the crash-landing strip. If you 
have any doubt you should go over 
the side.”’ 

27: Roger. Ill think it over. 
We want to know what’s gone 
wrong or else this may happen to 
some other mug.”’ 

Tower: “‘ The Wing Commander 
says you are not repeat not to try 
to land here. The runway is too 
short. Don’t try to land anywhere 
but Carnaby.”’ 

27: “* Roger.”’ 

Tower: “ Present position ?”’ 

27: ‘“* West end of main runway. 
81 is with me. Ought I to try 
stalling speed ? ”’ 

81: “I strongly advise not. 
You may spin off it.” 

27: “‘I am going to try to 
reduce speed with 1/3 flap and 
dropping the undercart. Don’t 
come too close.’’ 

81: “Roger. Hauling off.’’ 

27: ‘Maintaining 180 knots 
with undercarriage and 1/3 flap.’’ 

81: ‘“‘I would keep plenty of 


27: “I am going to attempt a 
landing at Carnaby. Any crash 
waggon there ? ”’ 

Tower: “ Bridlington ambulance 
and fire brigade are already on 
their way out to Carnaby.”’ 

M 
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27: I am orbiting base in a wide 
circuit. My fuel state is 80 gallons 
in each tank. Request course to 
steer for Carnaby.”’ | 

Tower: “‘ Steer 065°.” 

27: ‘Letting down gradually 
towards Carnaby. Speed 195 knots. 
Are the crash waggons ready ? 
Request wind at Carnaby.”’ 3 

TowER: ‘‘ Rescue party will be 
there before you. Wind speed will 
be same as here, 10 knots easterly. 

81: ‘“‘I am staying with 27 as 
long as my fuel will allow.” 


During the war three emer- 
gency crash-strips were built at 
considerable expense to accept 
damaged aircraft returning from 
raids over Germany, and for 
major diversions in bad weather. 
These are wide tarmac strips, 
3000 yards long and 75 wide, 
with clear approaches. They 
are situated near the east coast 
at Manston, Woodbridge and 
Carnaby.. If ever the taxpayer’s 
money has been spent to good 
purpose, it was on these strips, 
which have saved so many 
lives and aircraft in their time. 
In this particular incident it was 
indeed fortunate that Carnaby, 
near Bridlington, was so close to 
Driffield. All the jet pilots in 
the Yorkshire area are acutely 
aware of its position. 

Because of his perilous position 
Flight Sergeant Wood had been 
given full permission by his 
Wing Commander to bale out. 
It was one thing to fly his 
damaged Meteor within fine 
limits high up, where he had the 
chance to abandon it if things 
went wrong: it was quite 
another to try to land it. As he 
approached the ground he would 
have to discard any idea of 
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using his parachute, and his 


judgment with such restricted 


control would have to be meti- 
culous in the extreme. For 
whereas it is normally necessary 
to throttle back the engines of 
an aircraft when flattening out 
to land, Wood now would have 
to put on full power to raise the 
nose of his aircraft. He would 
have to keep lined up with the 
runway on the approach without 
the use of a rudder; further- 
more, his approach speed would 
have to be very high. 

Wood had considered all these 
points and, after weighing up 
his chances, elected to try to 
land his Meteor intact. His 
chief reason was the feeling 
that if he abandoned his aircraft 
the evidence of his elevator 
failure might be lost, and the 
cause remain a mystery. The 
same thing might then occur 
again with a pilot less experi- 
enced than himself, possibly 
a pupil, and the consequences 
might be disastrous. His de- 
cision was a courageous one. 

As Wood approached Carnaby 
he gradually dropped height by 
throttling back his engines. 
When his nose dropped too far 
below the horizon he brought it 
back to the correct rate of 
descent by extra power. At 
the same time he had to try to 
pick up features on the ground 
to guide him to Carnaby in the 
poor visibility which continued 
to decrease as he lost altitude. 
Luckily it had impfoved a little 
during the afternoon and was 
now up to about 2000 yards, 
but at 195 knots he had to think 
quickly, and he could only turn 
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very slowly, using ailerons alone. 
There was no flying control at 
Carnaby to give him bearings, 
for this crash-landing strip is 
not manned. At 1500 feet he 
picked up the Driffield-Bridling- 
ton road which runs by Carnaby 
and continued to lose height. A 
moment later he could see the 
strip ahead, but to his dis- 
appointment he was too high 
and it flashed under him as he 
opened up his engines to make 
another attempt. He glanced 
at his fuel gauges during the 
very wide circuit that he had to 
make: they registered 60 gallons 
in each tank. Now, on top of 
his other troubles, he had the 
time factor to contend with 
because jet aircraft eat up fuel 


at low altitude, and he wondered 


if he could afford to go round 
again more than: once if he 
missed the strip. Running out 
of fuel at that height would mean 
certain death. 

As he came round in a wide 
circle to pick up the Bridlington 
road again he started to lose 
height earlier, and came down 
to 1000 feet in the murk. He 
was determined not to overshoot 
again, and if he could only sight — 
the Carnaby strip in sufficient 
time he could do a slight turn 
to line up. Flight Lieutenant 
Chapman, who was following 
him, was becoming anxious, 
particularly as there was now 
nothing he could do to assist. 
He transmitted— 


81: ‘“‘Anything I can do to help?”’ 

27: ‘“* Don’t think so. I may 
get it this time.”’ 

81: Ill go ahead.” 

27 Roger.”’ 
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Flight Sergeant Wood con- 
tinued the wide circuit, keeping 
his rate of turn constant through- 
gut by reference to his instru- 
ments. This would bring him 
back to the Carnaby strip if 
his flying was sufficiently accu- 
rate. Directly his compass needle 
reached 80°, the runway heading, 
he straightened out and dropped 
his speed to 180 knots, which 
was as low as he dared. This 
put his nose well down and he 
was losing height fast. At 500 
feet he was just considering 
opening up to gu round again 
when, to his relief, he saw the 
long strip in front of him but 
slightly to port. He banked to 
the left, bringing the expanse of 
tarmac straight ahead, and in a 
few seconds he was rushing at 
the runway threshold. As he 
reached the height to flatten 
out, at about 20 feet above the 
ground, he opened up both 


engines to full power with his 


left hand and applied full flap 
with his right. As the nose 
came up, Wood cut both engines 
and selected air- brakes out. 
The Meteor hit the ground 


at once on three wheels and 
streaked down the runway. He 
let her run for a couple of 
hundred yards and then started 
applying his brakes. 


She 
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gradually reduced speed and 
eventually came to rest in 2500 


yards without damage, to the 
chagrin of the Bridlington fire 
brigade, who had nearly wrecked 
their equipment in their spirited 
and successful effort to get to 
the air-strip on time. 

As Wood turned his aircraft 
round to taxi slowly back, a 
Meteor screamed over his head 
on its way back to Driffield 
and he heard his Flight Com- 
mander’s voice in his ears— 

** Nice work 27.” 

Shortly after Wood had 
switched off his engines the 
Chief Technical Officer, who had 
come over from Driffield, in- 
spected the tail unit. It was 
found that the loss of elevator 
and rudder control had been 
caused by the complete fracture 
of a hinge, which allowed the 
outer portion of the elevator to 
fold under and to come in 
contact with, and jam, the 
rudder. 

As a result of this incident, 
action was immediately taken 
to prevent the possibility of 
such a failure recurring, and 
in the New Year’s Honours 
List the name of Flight Sergeant 
Anthony Wood appeared as the 
recipient of a well-deserved Air 
Force Medal. 
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EL TELEFONO. 


BY ANITA REDE. 


“One day I'll show you the 
man to whom that finger 
belongs !’’ said Maria earnestly. 

I experienced some difficulty 
in swallowing, and involuntarily 


made the throat noise of a 


frog waking up in the late 


evening. 

‘Please don’t trouble!” I 
implored. | 

“Trouble! It’s no trouble. 


It’s a pleasure. And have you 
seen these worms? They come 
from 5...” 

At that moment the telephone 
rang, and I picked up the 
receiver. Unfortunately the 
finger, in its bottle of spirit, still 
stood on the table beside me. I 
had first seen this gruesome 
object when I came into the 
Clinic to receive my long-distance 
call on the telephone. I had 
reared like a nervous horse con- 
fronted by a wind-blown scrap 
of paper. For the hundredth 
time I had said to myself: ‘* No, 
this cannot go on. I shall never 
come to telephone here again. 
I won’t allow anybody to call 
me up. I won’t gossip, I won’t 
order fish.’’ All these promises 
I made to myself because the 
telephone which my husband 
and I are privileged to use is 
situated in the surgery of a 
Spanish doctor. Being a 
Spaniard, and therefore filled 
with instinctive gocdwill, and 


having priceless good manners, 


the doctor is quite sincere in | 
his assurances that we do not 
upset the routine of the con- 
sulting-room. And whether I 
like it or not, I find that my 
conversations and my market- 
ing on the phone are widening 
my medical knowledge. 

This is what happened today. 
I was sitting writing, when I 
heard the clapping of hands, 
which, in this country, is in- 
tended to summon maid or 
mistress to the front door. 
Taking a short cut, I put my 
head through the window. 

Maria!’ I exclaimed, 
on catching sight of the white- 
uniformed nurse. 

** Dofia Anita! El telefono!” 
Thanking the woman for coming 
round for me, and making 
mental guesses about the call, 
I followed Maria through the 
garden. We walked past the 
dragon trees, in front of the big 
pink house, past a group of 
waiting patients, and into the 
surgery. Calmly, a little 
proudly, Maria said, ‘‘ Look at 
that! It is causing us a lot of 
trouble. Horrible, isn’t it ? ”’ 

I looked. As she moved the 
bottie, and the detached digit 
revolved slowly before me, my 
nerves began to tingle, and I 
lost all interest in my telephone 
call. The Exchange asked me 
in subdued tones to wait for my 
connection with the south of 
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the island, so Maria invited me 
to sit down. 

‘* Causing you trouble? Don’t 
you mean it caused you 
trouble ?’’ I queried, empha- 
sising the past tense. 
now, though obviously it wasn’t 
@ very nice affair, with that 
wedding-ring embedded in 

“No! no! It 1s a nuisance,”’ 
my companion assured me. ‘I 
have to keep it for Don Ruperto 
because he is being criticised for 
cutting it off. The owner says 
the doctor did it to please 
another man, but we have this 
as evidence that the operation 
was really necessary.” 

There were two labourers, 
working on the same finea, both 
tending the same bananas, both 
regulating the same irrigation 
water. One man, Manuel, of a 
very jealous temperament, sud- 


denly developed the idea that 


his friend was paying attention 
to his fiancée. And so Manuel 
surprised his novia by insisting 
upon an early marriage—and 
she, the intended bride, with 
her ‘ kitchen’ incomplete, and 
without the time or money to 
buy the highly prized cover- 
let for the matrimonial bed. 
Manuel married his chosen 
woman, and took her home to 
share his parents’ cottage. All 
was well, and the partnership 
proved to be a suitable and a 
happy one. Manuel, proud of 
his status, and determined never 
to err, bought himself a wedding- 
ring, which he wore on the 
appropriate finger. Being a 


Spaniard, he wore it on the 
But somehow he 


right hand. 
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still held his friend suspect, and 
often came near to quarrelling 
with him over imagined atten- 
tions to the new wife. Pedro, 
the second man, was entirely 
innocent and, if anything, rather 
amused at Manuel’s undisguised 
jealousy. They were both good 
workmen, and no _ personal 
troubles or passions interfered 
with the quality of their work. 

One hot day the two men 
went to have a glass of wine 
together at a venta. For some 
reason that no one can re- 
member, Manuel’s obsession 
suddenly flared up into near- 
violence. Stimulated by wine, 
he accused Pedro of being in 
love with his wife, and of 
having ‘ bad intentions.’ Pedro 
laughed. The suggestion was 
absurd, he said. 

" Your wife is safe,” he 
assured Manuel. ‘She is as 
safe from me as the ring is 
upon your finger, and as your 
finger is upon your hand.”’ 

** Well,” concluded Maria, “‘ it 
may have been the dirty furrow 
water, or it may have been the 
poisoning put down to kill the 
ants at the bananas, but some- 
thing started a septic finger-nail 
on Manuel’s right hand.’’ 

The labourer and his wife 
treated the finger to hot foment- 
ations. They pricked it with 
needles, and they listened to all 
the advice and suggestions given 
them by the old women of the 
street. They tried herbs, applied 
outside, or taken as drinks. 
Everyone agreed that the 
wedding - ring was too tight 
upon the swollen finger. 


* But do you think Manuel 
would take it off?’ trilled 
Maria. “No! He simply sat 
and brooded, and made threats. 
And poor Pedro was so upset. 
It was he who came to the 
doctor and begged him to help 
his stubborn friend. By the 
time Don Ruperto was called to 
give treatment, the finger was 
as you see it. It might have 
cost Manuel his life.” 

As so frequently happens 
among the peasants of these 
islands, this affair has been 
sufficient cause and beginning 
for a family vendetta. Some 
people believe Manuel to be a 
selfish, jealous man, who has 
had bad luck. But there are 
others who remind one that 
Pedro’s eyes are blue (the colour 
reputed to have dread powers 
at times) ; and, of course, he 
did say, in front of witnesses— 
Your wife is safe...” 

It is the doctor himself who 
has defeated our attempts to 
get a separate telephone installed 
in our cottage. 

“You don’t need it,” he 
insists. ‘* Mine is at your dis- 
posal.”” We could dismiss his 
generous protestations, but we 
cannot alter his family tree. 
Our doctor is cousin to the head 
of the Telephone and Telegraphs 
Office. His brother-in-law is 
the Postmaster. The electrical 
engineer is usually in his employ, 
for our doctor happens also to 
be our mayor. 

My marketing on the teie- 
phone is public property. There 
are Many many days when Don 
Ruperto does not come. Maria 
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carries on. With or without 
the doctor, there is usually a 
large number of patients waiting 
for medical attention under the 
health insurance scheme (which 
Spain inaugurated many years 


ago). There are various types 
of patient: types in relation to 
my telephoning. There are those 
who stare, respectfully. And 
listen. There are those who 
concentrate, with their mouths 
open and their eyebrows raised. 
And listen. There are some 
who incline the head slightly, — 
so that the more alert ear can 
be tuned in to hear what I 
paid for a table-fowl yesterday. 
There are those who chat to 
me while I am attached to the 
headpiece. And there are those 
who merely comment aloud to 
their neighbours. ‘Did you 
hear that? She says she doesn’t 
want fish called caballo because 
it poisons the blood!’ ‘ Now 
I wonder who she is talking 
Somebody who has 
come back from Santa Cruz, 
but who gets buzzing noises in 
the head ?’ | 

Last week I telephoned to a 
Swedish friend, to whom I must 
necessarily talk Spanish. | 

** Agda,’’ I called, ** there is a 
woman at my door selling good 
apples. I have bought some. 
Do you want any? How much? 
Eight pesetas a kilo.”’ 

There was a piercing shriek, 
and I jumped. ‘ How frightful,’ 
I thought, ‘ Maria must have 
misjudged the length of the 
injection needle.’ I turned 


round. The nurse was quietly 
weighing a sickly-looking baby. 
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Bight pesetas a kilo!”’ the 
shriek continued. ‘‘Why... 
why, you can buy apples at six 
pesetas a kilo anywhere in the 
port.” 

‘* Six pesetas?’’ I queried 
aside. ‘** No, Agda, not you. I 
said eight pesetas, but six 
pesetas, well—never mind.”’ 

The owner of The Voice was 
obviously longing to accompany 
me. Unable to neglect her more 
pressing duty of preventing the 
baby from rolling off the scale, 
she deputed another patient to 
follow up business. 

“Go with this Signora,” she 
bawled. ‘* Look at the apples 
she has bought, and tell the 
seller she has charged too much. 
See that the Signora gives back 
the apples, and sends away the 
woman. The Signora can have 
three kilos, or more, from my 
basket. They are very good 
apples. Special apples from 
Realejo, and only seven pesetas 
a kilo.” 

Recently I gave the patients 
at the Clinic something to talk 
about. In return, they gave 
me something to think about. 
To worry about. As a case of 
measles huddled up beside a 
bad boil, and a suspected case 
of T.B. crooned over a baby 
with teething troubles, I was 
heard to say— 

“‘ Central, please give me the 
house of Don Tomas.” That 
was normal, and hardly worth 
comment. But I asked 
crisply — 

‘‘Is our dog in your house ? 
He is? Then bring him to 
the phone, please. I want to 
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talk to him.” 
dramatic silence. 

I waited, my ear glued to the 
receiver. Soon I heard the 
scrape of a chair, which meant 
that the errant hound was in 
position. I knew that his 
spaniel ear would be lifted up. 
I had been through this routine 
before. I gave the dog a piece 
of my mind, the piece which 
every woman keeps hidden as 
long as possible, but which 
eventually, alas, discloses itself 
to man and beast. 

‘“Come home at once, 
Gypsy!” I commanded. Then 
I gave a long, long whistle, 
which, interpreted, meant, 
‘Come home at once, or else 
. . . Before the breath had 
reached its ultimate pitch, my 
ear caught the sound of a 
scramble and a scuffle. A 
maid’s voice called along the 
line to me— 

‘* Doia Anita. The dog, he 
is on his way. Que inteli- 
gencia 

I replaced the receiver, after 
wiping it delicately with a 
handkerchief sprinkled with 
Dettol. (A nice hint, but I fear 
not yet understood by the other 
coughing or spotted users of the 
same telephone.) A full minute 
elapsed before the silence was 
broken. As I slipped out into 
the fresh, sparkling air, I heard 
the first remark. 

“Por Dios! A dog talking 
on the telephone! Of course it 
is a foreign dog.” 

Little matter that it was NoT 
the dog that had talked. I had 
made attendance at the Olinic 


really worth while. Something 
a little out of the ordinary had 
happened. One could hear 
about accidents caused by 
illegal blasting of fish in the sea, 
any day. Sicknesses, dyings, 
births—legitimate or the other 
and more interesting kind— 
were commonplace. But a dog 
on the telephone! Now that 
WAS something. Sores and pain- 
ful joints could wait until to- 
morrow, but this news could 
not. A few of Maria’s hangers- 
on hobbled away. 

One patient did not go. He 
was a tall, handsome youth. 
Indeed, so classic in feature was 
he, that I felt I had seen the 
ancient Greek ideal of physical 
perfection in the flesh. The 
straight nose, the moulded cheek 
and the perfect chin; the care- 
less array of cropped curls along 
the forehead, and proportioned 
limbs to match the fine head. 
The banana - stained clothing, 
feet bursting from the canvas 
‘lonas,’ and the roughened 
hands, proclaimed his true rdéle 
in life and time: A Canario 
peon, 1953— the worker in 
the banana finca, the patient, 


decent, happy, merry Spanish 
peasant. 


Maria lowered her voice, 


which is already so quiet that it 
is almost transparent. 

‘** There is nothing wrong with 
that man!” she said savagely. 
‘But he is in love with your 
maid, Conchita. You watcb 
him as he passes your house.”’ 

** Really !’’ I exclaimed in- 
credulously. ‘* Can that be ? ”’ 

“*Isn’t that true?’’ questioned 
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the nurse of the eye she was 
bandaging. 

** Oh, quite true!’’ chorused 
the few patients within the 
surgery. ‘‘ And the people say 
that she made him drink a 
tisane, made from a plant grow- 
ing in her mother’s garden. 
And now he is in thrall, and she 
means to marry him.”’ 

Conchita had said nothing to 
me about marriage. I pon- 
dered. I knew she came of a 
family much given to prophesy- 
ings and utterings, 
and doomings. But that the 
subdued, white-faced girl in my 
employ would deliberately hand 
out love potions, seemed to me 
to be beyond possibility. 

The young man walked off in 
front of me. He passed the 
pillars with their garlands of 
jasmine, then he went lame. 
He limped slowly and painfully 
past my house, and down the 
drive. I stared. Like a general 
at the saluting-base, Conchita 
stood, leaning lightly on her 
broom. Her eyes followed the 
retreating figure, and she smiled. 
She smiled the quiet, quiet, 
contemplative smile I associate 
with witches. 

** Conchita,” I asked a few 
days later, “do you know 
that young man who limps past 
twice a day? He often sits at 
the corner, and stares at our 
windows. And his groaning 
upsets me.’’ 

The maid searched along the 
string hanging round her neck, 
until her hand closed over a 
vow, or a charm. I find it 


difficult to distinguish one from 


‘ 
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the other. Some medallions are 
legitimate appendages of her 
Church. But one or two of the 
little pouches or discs are sup- 
plied by hags of the mountains, 
and they contain charms to 
ward off the evil eye, or to 
prevent hysteria or other ills 
of this island world of ours. 

Yes,’ confessed Conchita 
suddenly. ‘‘He is my young 
man. But at the moment we 
are not speaking.” 

“T see!’’? I remarked. And 
there the matter would have 
rested, had the girl’s eyes not 
suddenly contracted to small 
ovals of molten temper. 

‘He wants me to marry 
him, and he is madly in love 
with me, thanks be to God. 
But I shan’t allow him to be 
my novio until he changes his 
habits.”’ 

_ “ Has he got bad habits ? ”’ 

Well, Signora,’”’ said Con- 
chita, ‘‘ you know I am very 
religious, and I want my hus- 
band to be so too, so Vicente 
must go to the masses—as I do. 
He must never touch wine, for 
you know I don’t like drunk- 
ards. And he must not work 
in a packing-shed, for there he 
meets other women, and tempta- 
tion. He has just got new 
employment as a cowman, as I 
told him he must. And he 
must promise to live in my 
mother’s house after we are 
married. All my sisters do, 
with their husbands. You can 
never take chances with men, 
_ Signora.”’ 

I paused. 
‘* You can never alter the 
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seasons, Conchita. Nor change 
the natural course of a strong- 
flowing river. You can dam it, 
and it will serve you, but you 
must have outlets for the water, 
otherwise the walis of the dam 
will burst and your work will be 
lost. It is none of my business, 
but if you love this man, why 
not accept him for what he is. 
Nature never loses in the battle 
of wills.’’ 

Conchita dropped her 
knees, and started to rub briskly 
at the mosaic tiles. 

** 81, Signora ; 
Signora.”’ 

Had any seed been sown? 
It was doubtful. 

A few weeks later I was alone 
in the house. Conchita walked 
up from her ‘street’ and let 
herself into my kitchen. At 
7 A.M. she brought me the pot 
of tea without which my brain 
cannot acknowledge the fact of 
a new day. 

I opened one eye. Then, 
with a tremor of apprehension, 
I opened the other. 

‘** Conchita, what on earth is 
the matter with you? ”’ 

‘‘I am ill, Signora, and I 
believe I am going to die. 
Your can of bath-water is 
heating up.”’ 

‘You don’t look as though 
you were actually DYING, but 
tell me, what is the trouble? I 
must get the doctor.” 

‘*I have been having visions 
and bad dreams, Dofia Anita. 
And doors opening by them- 
selves...” 

‘* No, no, surely not in my 
house; are you sure? Don’t 


as you say, 


% 
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you think perhaps it is the 
child, or me? I walk quietly, 
and I never shut doors, you 
know.” 

The girl’s face settled into 
still, hard lines. I watched, 
troubled, like a builder who sees 
the cement drying stiff before 
he has left the impression he 


intended. My maid was ill. 


That was certain. I bathed and 
dressed hurriedly, determined 
to make use of the doctor, for 
once. However, I had not 
counted on Conchita’s opposi- 
tion. 

Dofia Anita,”’ she quavered, 
“no doetor can help me. I 
know I am going to die unless I 
can get up to La Cruzanta to 
see a curador. I know a man up 
there who gets inspiration from 
the Virgin de Candelaria, and 
he helped me last time I was 
dying. He rubbed me with 
sweet oil, and started my blood 
flowing in the opposite direction. 
And he helped my sister, 
Margrina, when she had had a 
bad shock. He gave her a glass 
of cold water, and then he 
dropped a red-hot coal into it, 
and before the coal had finished 
sizzling she drank the water. 
She felt her shock leave her at 
once.” 

I thought of all the years, and 
of all the money a doctor spends 
in equipping himself to help the 
sick body. I thought of the 
now popular science of getting 
people to talk about themselves, 
preferably in darkened rooms, 
on surgery sofas. I recollected 
the words like ‘ complex,’ 
‘ frustration,’ and ‘ sublimation,’ 
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‘appendicitis’ and ‘ tonsils.’ 


One fact stared me in the face. 
Doctor or scientist, curador or 
witch-doctor, there must be faith. 
Conchita had no faith in the 
doctor. Therefore it was un- 
likely that he would be able to 
cure her. She had faith in some 
strange being who claimed 
acquaintanceship with one of 
the Holy Virgins, and he would 
probably cure her. I gave my 
consent. Also the ‘ present,’ 
which, in my opinion, influences 


_ the powers of concentration on 


the part of the witch-doctor. 

The first part of the morning 
had trickled through the palms 
and the jacaranda. I was stand- 
ing in the patio, staring up at the 
mountains, and feeling their 
everlasting challenge to man’s 
preoccupation with his troubles. 
Someone clapped at the door, 
and I went out to see who it 
might be. | 

To my astonishment, there 
stood Vicente, the Adonis of 
the banana fields. He blushed 
deeply, and bade me good morn- 
ing. Then he asked solemnly— 

**Forgive me for worrying 
you, Signora, but is it true that 
Conchita is ill ? ”’ 

“It is,” I confirmed, ‘“ and 
I am very anxious. She has 
not been looking well for some 
time, and I want her to see 
a doctor.”’ | 

**T am the cause of her sick- 
ness,” Vicente said. have 
been to change her 
habits.”’ 

I was speechless. 

** Yes,’”’ confessed the man. 
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‘** You see, I cannot bear to see 
a girl always visiting the 
cemetery. I think God meant 
the young to laugh more often 
than to weep. I don’t like to 
see a girl walking about alone, 
or wearing black. Or looking 
too attractive. I keep telling 
Conchita these things. You 
can never take chances with a 
pretty girl, Signora. Now I 
work for the Marquis, as his 
cowman, and he has offered me 
a cottage, and I would like to 
get married.” 
- “ Well, why don’t you ask 
Conchita, then ? ’’ I suggested. 
‘“*How can I? She has for- 
bidden me to visit her house. 
And she won’t look at me at 
your back door. I dare not 
speak to her in public, for you 
know what the people would 
say. I cannot read or write, 
and don’t care to trust the writ- 
ing of a letter to anyone else. 
It is impertinent of me to ask, 
and I would be troubling the 
Signora, but .. . well, perhaps 
the Signora would kindly give 
a message to Conchita for me.’’ 
very sorry I can’t,” I 
said. ‘“‘I don’t like to be a 
bearer of messages or tales in 
affairs of the heart. But wait 
... You ean do it yourself. 
The doctor’s surgery will be 
free at two o’clock this after- 
noon, and Conchita will be back 
by then. Supposing you tele- 


phone me ? ”’ 

Yes ? 

‘* Well, I shall send Conchita 
to the telephone, and you can 
decide your fate between you.” 
What more fitting than that 
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I should use the telephone in the 
doctor’s surgery a8 an instru- 
ment of healing ? 

Because I like happy endings, 
I should like to be able to say 
that Conchita came home cured, 
to marry her Vicente, and to 
live happily ever afterwards 
until yesterday. 

She did come home. She did 

say she was cured, and she 
believed it, though I saw no 
change in her appearance. She 
was still pallid, with dark lav- 
ender blots under her eyes. 
There was a disturbing air about 
her, something not quite normal. 
Rather like the uncanny silence 
that comes before a shrieking 
wind. Now, you will remember 
that these islands are not so far 
away from Europe. They lie 
within the ‘ Western World’ 
geographically, and would do 
more 80, politically, if certain 
nations showed a little more 
realism. Medieval days and 
customs are far behind us—or 
so we tell ourselves. Yet, as I 
leant on the kitchen table and 
listened to Conchita’s descrip- 
tion of the ‘ treatment’ meted 
out to her in the mountain 
village, I could feel the long 
tentacles of superstition stretch- 
ing out to touch me, and to 
draw my mind back into the 
middle ages. 
- The end of it all was that the 
man laid a wonderfully light 
hand on my maid’s head, so 
that she says she lost all sense 
of physical weight or dimension. 
He told her— 

‘You are completely cured. 
The pain which you felt on your 
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Your inability to swallow has 
righted itself. The feeling of 
having no stomach has left 
you.” 

_“ And do you know, Signora,” 
Conchita assured me, “ this 
healer was so wonderful. He 
knew exactly how I felt with- 
out my having to tell him. And 
he Has taken away my trouble. 
I feel calm, and though I won’t 
eat for a day or two, I know I 
am better. The strange thing 
is that I feel I never want to see 
Vicente again. He is a weak 
man, that! Always apologising. 
Always threatening to kill him- 
self if I don’t talk to him. But 
does he? No! Just weak, and 
I’m not going to think about 
him any more. He can have 
back his photographs and post- 
cards.” | 

For a moment I felt that at 
least one of Conchita’s symptoms 
had transferred itself to me. 
What was this feeling of having 
no stomach? The imminent 
telephone call, of course. 

Elena had officially closed the 
surgery for the-day. After 
laundering the doctor’s white 
coat, scrubbing the floors, and 
pulling up some weeds at the 
main entrance, she had gone 


home to the doctor’s other 


house to sew some lingerie for 
the doctor’s wife. That was her 
usual routine. Left in charge of 
el telefono was a poor creature, 
a cripple in the mental as well 
as in the physical sense. Shortly 
after two o’clock I heard her 
call me. 
I sent Conchita. 
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She was back in a moment. 


“Your sister-in-law calls 
you.” I raced round to the 
phone, and spoke in short, 
clipped sentences in order to 
save time. But after a pregnant 
pause my sister-in-law asked 
me why I sounded so abrupt, 
and was I offended about any- 
thing? So then I had to hum 
and haw, and talk slowly, and 
indulge in my usual trivialities, 
because I value my sister-in- 
law far too much to give her 
the wrong impression. 

Back again at my house, the 
telephone rang immediately. 
For me. 

I sent Conchita. 

It was the vet. wanting to 
know when I was free to take 


the dog down for his anti- 


rabies injection. 

The third time the phone 
rang, Conchita was away a long 
time, while I sat, with folded 
arms, concentrating on a blank 
space of cream-washed wall. 
The sensation of having no 
stomach increased in violence, 
until I had to ask myself whose 
love affair it was. Mine, or 
Conchita’s. 

When my servant returned, I 
tried to read her face. She 
exclaimed— 

* Dotia Anita! Would you 
believe it? A woman from the 
Calle Nueva rang up to ask me 
whether I could go to her house. 
She wants me to count some 
money she has found in a hole 
in her husband’s side of the 
mattress. She has known me 
a long time, and says she can 
trust me not to talk.” 
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* Oh, but! Oh, but, you can’t 
go this afternoon, Conchita. 
Not after your long walk this 
morning. Listen! The tele- 
phone again. How I hate it! 
You’d better go for me.” 

This time, I am sorry to 
admit, I followed her out part 
of the way. I amused myself 
throwing clods at a fighting- 
cock, which, anticipating the 
opening of the season in Feb- 
ruary, is getting his fill of 


vitamins from my tomatoes and © 


haggard lettuce. | 

Conchita was back, soon. T 
soon. With a most expressive 
lifting of the shoulders, a rolling 
back of the eyes and outjutting 
of the lower lip, she hissed— — 

** Vicente! The weak charac- 
ter that he is. He promises me 
anything I want.” 

I do not know why, but that 
was just too much for me. 
Perhaps I was impatient, but 
my voice sounded cross. 


‘* Well, Conchita, what more 


CAN you ask ? ”’ 

Whatever it was, it produced 
most unfortunate result. 

Half an hour later I was still 
trying to prise the girl out of the 
bathroom. Her mother, my 
sister-in-law, the girl who brings 
the milk, the feeble woman who 
caretakes the Clinic, and one or 
two ‘ extras,’ were standing by. 
When eventually she did emerge, 
she was wretched. Whiter than 
ever, and with that dreadful, 
sinister quietness that I did not 
understand. I rushed at her 
with brandy and kind words. 

As the final walls of my maid’s 
self-control broke down, and the 
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flood - waters of her disturbed 
emotions obliterated her senses, 
my sister-in-law enlightened me. 

“Sympathy is a mistake. 
With hysteria you should always 


be firm, and slap the face. The 


aunt was just the same when 
she worked for me, and had 
periods of going off the deep 
end. She used to roll about 
the kitchen floor, until I was 
fierce and made her pull herself 
together.” 

Distractedly I looked for any 
sign of rolling on Conchita’s 
part. I thanked . Providence 
that there was none. Deciding 
that the crowd was probably 
aggravating the hysteria (for 
upon reaction in the audience 
does drama feed), I sent away 
all but the mother. And my 
sister-in-law, whom I treasure. 

Next day, feeling very guilty 
for having provoked such a 
storm, I telephoned to our 
doctor from his own surgery. I 
never wanted to hear about 
true love and its crooked course 
again. Don Ruperto came early, 
and was quiet and convincing, 
as always. He examined my 
maid, while I stood staring out 
of the window. I could see the 
fighting-cock tiptoeing back to 
rake his spurs across the bed of 
freshly sown pimiento. 

‘* You will have a course of 
vitamins,’’ I heard the doctor 
prescribe. ‘‘ You must eat more. 
i will give your Signora some 
tablets, so that if the headache 
comes back again she can give 
you one, to take away the 
nerves.” 

As I accompanied him to his 


‘ 


Clinic, he convinced me that 
there was nothing organically 
wrong with the girl. 

“ But I find her nerves dis- 
ordered,’”’ he stated. ‘‘ And she 
must be encouraged to eat more. 
I will give you an aid to diges- 
tion, and a sedative, so that in 
future .. .”’ 

No. So far there is no happy 
ending to this account. The 
girl is with me, and, on the whole, 
she is an excellent help to me. 
Vicente I have not seen again, 
and dare not ask. 
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Last night, Sunday night, 
I know that Conchita went 
to a small fiesta. Though 
strongly guarded by mother, 
two sisters and their husbands, 
the poor girl did have an 
opportunity of ‘talking’ to a 
young shoemaker. 

I know him. His name is 
Cristobal, and he is very ugly. 
He likes his guitar and his 
glass of wine. Above all, I 


should think, he would be 


very useful at a bit of slapping- 
of-faces. 


a 
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Hic et ubique. 
I. QUEEN’S PAWN. 


BY 8. G. P. 


Saturday, 21st November 

Right now, life is a bit un- 
balanced. We are about four 
hundred miles out in the 
Atlantic, on our way to an 
invisible crossing of latitude 
and longitude about half-way 
between the North of Scotland 
and the South of Greenland. 
We shall not get to our assigned 
position to guard the Queen’s 
flight for another day—it is still 
a couple of hundred miles off. 

As might be expected at this 
time of year, we are having a 
gale. It is only a medium- 
sized one—Force 7-9 (wind at 
about 45 m.p.h.)—but it is 
putting up a fair sea; and to 
make things worse the barom- 
eter is dropping like a plummet 
and there is a ‘severe’ gale 

warning for our area tomorrow. 
The waves are, on the average, 
about the height of our bridge, 
and a8 we are running beam 
on to them we are rolling like 
‘bingo. 

The ship’s company are taking 
it very well on the whole, 
although a few of them are so 
sick as to be barely conscious. 
The conditions on the forward 
messdeck are uncomfortable to 
say the least, with an inch or 
so of water slopping back and 
forth on every roll, and more 


trickling in through a faulty — 


ventilator-valve every time we 
take one green. They have 
created a nauseating fug down 
there by turning off the ventila- 
tion fans—they seem to prefer 
it that way. I can’t think how 
they stand it. 

I am still intact, for we 
haven’t really begun to pitch, 
but oh! wait till we have to 
head into this stuff. 

It is coming green over the 
iron deck, the traditional name 
given to the cut-away part of a 
destroyer which has no freeboard 
worth speaking of, and to get 
aft one has to carry out an 
agile trek across the cat-walks 
over the torpedo tubes in the 
full blast of a vicious wind and 
stinging spray. | 

In my eabin now, as I sit 
wedged against the desk with 
one foot on the door-sill, I can 
hear the jarring crash as we take 
@ green ’un, and the roar as the 


water pours away over my 


head. The whole ship is creaking, 
and just outside somewhere a 
locker door is banging with 
monotonous irregularity. As we 
roll heavily from side to side 
the oil-fuel under my cabin 
flows backwards and forwards. 
It rumbles across the tank, 
coming up against the sides with 
a solid crash on each roll. 

Outside, the sky is lowering 
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and overcast. The sea is leaden 
and streaked with grey-white 
foam towards us, out of the eye 
of the wind. Where it breaks 
against our bow, or is churned 
up by our wake, it is a beautiful 
translucent green. Earlier this 
morning it was rather lovely. 
The clouds suddenly broke and 
we could see a small patch of 
blue sky, and the sun came 
through. It gave the grey 
clouds brown and yellow edges 
round the gap, and great golden 
beams came down and lighted 
the peaks of the angry rollers. 
Then all of a sudden it was gone 
—the clouds closed up and it 
was all bleak again. 

I must say I miss not having 
a hammock in this weather. I 
had a miserable night last night, 
shifting bodily about four inches 
from side to side. All the 
bedclothes came off and I was 
cold into the bargain. I dare 
say there is a trick in it some- 
where, but I don’t know it. 


Sunday, 22nd. 


It is the second day of the — 


gale, and it has about reached 
its height. I have just come 
down from the bridge and my 
hands are more than cold. The 
sea is an incredible sight. Occa- 
sionally the sun breaks through; 
it rises at nine and sets at three, 
and never gets more than fifteen 
degrees above the horizon. It 
shines with a brownish light 
through the rifts in the squalls, 
giving the whole sea the look 
of a huge range of grey-brown, 
smoking mountains. On the 
whole, the surface is completely 
obscured by wind-borne spin- 
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drift, and the visibility is down 
to about four hundred yards in 
the stinging fog of spume.- The 
wind is shrieking through the 
rigging like a lorry-load of 
demons, and I am very glad of 


Anorak. 


Monday, 23rd. 

This storm has been going on 
too long, and has rather ceased 
to be a subject for artistic 


appreciation. But itis now past 


its height. Yesterday it went up 
to Force 12 (90-100 m.p.h.) and 
the barometer fell from the usual — 
1004 to 955°5 millibars—an un- 
heard-of low for this part of the 
world, I believe. 

The continued effort of holding 
on to something is somewhat 
wearing, yet Father Neptune is 
ready and waiting to take a 
swipe at you if you relax for a 
second. 

Our rendezvous has been 
shifted another 150 miles north 
by My Lords, and that last 
hundred have been the coldest 
yet. The Queen will fly to- 
night, and every third hour I 
shall spend with headphones on, 
in case her aircraft calls up. I 
shall have black rings under my 
eyes tomorrow! Of course, her 
flight may be delayed on account 
of this charming seasonable 
weather we are having, and we 
will have to stick it longer than 
our scheduled eight days. 

We have been rolling quite a 
lot recently. On one occasion 
we rolled forty degrees to star- 
board and our wardroom, as 
such, was not. 

We had arranged ourselves 
round the wardroom fire, which 
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was a handsome imitation coal 
affair set in a huge panelled 
fireplace, with a mantelpiece 
which included a wireless, the 
whole being bolted to the bulk- 
head. Round the fire on the 
three remaining sides was a club 
fender, and to the legs of this 
we had secured our armchairs 
to prevent them sliding down to 
starboard. (As the gale was on 
the port beam we had a per- 
manent list to starboard.) Then 
came an extra big roll, and the 
fireplace gave up the ghost. 
Fire, wireless, mantelpiece, club 
fender, carpets, tables, three 
_ armchairs, eight people and a 
number of glasses all went crash- 
ing down the slope, picking up 
a once-handsome radiogram en 
route, and at last colliding with 
our polished wardroom table 
with a terrible noise of rending 


wood. 


There was a momentary 
silence, broken only by the 


crackling of the live end of the 


wire to the fire, which had been 
torn out of the bulkhead. Then 
the uninjured members of the 
assembled company broke into 
hoots of uncontrollable laughter, 
while the remainder endeavoured 
to extricate themselves from the 
wreckage. No one was badly 
hurt, but the damage to Admir- 
alty property was irreparable. 
The once massive table is match- 
wood, the radiogram tinkles 
mournfully with shattered valves 
to every roll, the remains of the 
chairs and tables are stacked in 
one corner, held in place with 
many yards of cordage. All our 
meals are now taken off our 
laps, sitting on the deck, in a 
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completely bare room. Roll on 
Londonderry ! 


Wednesday, 25th. 

Well, now it is all over. 
Having been at our rendezvous 
several hours too early, we spent 
the intervening time hove-to— 
steaming into the wind at eight 
knots in order to maintain the 
status quo. This meant that we 
were now head to sea and riding 
smoothly over the mountains. 
Bliss. 

But not for long. Two hours 
before the Queen’s take-off time, 
or five hours before she was due 
overhead, we received another 
order to go another 150 miles 
north. So off we went at 
twenty-six knots through those 
appalling seas. Up, down, crash, 
gurgle. Like a ruddy submarine. 
We went through most of them, 
and when we met a wave that 
defied our attempts at burrow- 
ing, why, we just glanced off 
the top, landing with a bang 
and a splash several hundred 
yards farther on. At least that 
is what it felt like. 

The Queen flew past unevent- 
fully, and then we turned for 
home. Originally we were not 


due in Londonderry until to- 


morrow evening, and we were 
crawling along at a mere ten 
knots to save fuel, but just to 
make things exciting we have 
now got an appendicitis case on 
board, so we are driving south 
in clouds of foam at twenty- 
eight knots, sliding through the 
waves which gave us such a 
bad time a few days ago. We 
should be in in a couple of 
hours. 
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Il. AN ERROR OF NAVIGATION. 


BY HUGH POPHAM. 


THE harbour of Kingston, 
Jamaica, is protected, and indeed 
almost land-locked, by the long 
spit of coral known as Palisadoes. 
A ship entering the harbour 
moves along the channel with 
Palisadoes to starboard to the 
far western side of the bay. The 
town, partly visible over the 
low breakwater of land, passes 
from beam to quarter; and 
just at the point where head-on 
collision with the farther side 
of the bay seems imminent, a 
break is revealed. The ship 
turns tightly through ninety 
degrees, then through perhaps 
one hundred and forty - five 
degrees, and now inside the 
protecting arm of Palisadoes, 
steams back on her tracks across 
the lagoon towards the town. 

H.MS. Indomitable, in October 
1941 the newest and finest 
aircraft-carrier in the Fleet, had 
performed this protracted cere- 
mony of arrival many times. 
At the end of each week’s 
working-up in, and over, the 
still-undisturbed blue water of 
the Caribbean, we returned to 
port to resume the pleasant 
novelty of shore - leave in a 
tropical city. The white town 
beyond the reef of green, the 
mountains and the mountain- 
shadows under the trade-wind 
cleuds, had become familiar, 
so that we no longer bothered 
to go up on to the flight-deck to 
watch them. Our thoughts were 
already ashore, anticipating the 
cool waters of the Myrtle Bank 


swimming - pool and the cool 
drinks of the Myrtle Bank bar ; 
or perhaps wrestling with the 
stubborn guesswork of what the 
next few months would bring. 
For quite soon, within a fort- 
night or three weeks, our 
working-up period would be 
complete. These stolen days of 
exercises and mock-combat and 
week-ends in harbour would be 
over. Weshould be Operational. 
Rumours of what the future 
would then hold in store buzzed 
from messdeck to wardroom and 
back, but the one which seemed 
most plausible was that we 
should be relieving the staunch, 
hard-worked Ark Royal with 
Foree H in the Mediterranean. 

To a very junior member of 
the only Hurricane squadron 
afloat, this was an exciting, and 
slightly daunting, prospect. 

On this particular evening I 
was in my cabin, keeping out 
of the C.0.’s way. Flying was 
finished for the day, and the 
aircraft were all struck down. 
There was no earthly duty I 
could think of that I should 
be performing; but the ©.O., 
a huge, quick-tempered South 
African with a ginger beard, 
would be on the prowl neverthe- 
less, and I had particular reasons 
for not wanting to lose my shore 
leave. So I was sitting in the 
tiny, stuffy cabin under the fan, 


My mind, or simply my body, 
perhaps, recorded the heel of the 
ship a8 we swung into the outer 
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channel, the sudden drop in 
engine revs. That was normal, a 
reduction of speed to four or 
five knots as we coasted along 
the shore of Palisadoes towards 
the harbour entrance. In half 
an hour we would be at anchor 
off the town. | 

The ship was quiet. The 
ripple of the bow-wave was 
louder than the throbbing of the 
engines, and the fans kept up 
their constant hum through a 
tilence instead of through the 
normal noises of the ship. Even 
after an uneventful day of exer- 
cises in sight of land, there was 
the unmistakable feeling of ease 
and relaxation which comes with 
the end of any voyage, however 
short, 

The crash and the shudder 
shattered these complacent 
emotions. My chair shot along 
the floor and fetched up, with 
me still in it, against the wash- 
basin. I jumped up, but for 
perhaps two seconds did nothing 
but stand, holding on to the 
edge of the upper bunk, waiting 
for something else to happen. 

Nothing did. 

Outside in the passageway 
there was a babble of voices. 
“A tin fish!’ ‘‘ Couldn’t be. 
There aren’t any U-boats over 
this side.’ What the hell, 
then? We must have hit 
something.”” ‘ Perhaps we’re 
aground.” ‘‘ Oh, my God!” 

I dashed out of the cabin 
and joined them, and we 
scrambled up ‘to the flight- 
deck by the shortest route, 
a sick feeling of apprehension 
working in the pits of our 
stomachs. Aft first, everything 
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seemed normal, except for the 
fact that the ship was stationary. 
She was on an even keel; to 
port there was only the bland, 
blue surface of the Caribbean 
and. the sloop that had been 
firmly seated on the coral ever 
since we had been there—the 
silly clots, as we had frequently 
remarked. To starboard lay ° 
the green harbour-wall of Palisa- 
does and the mountains beyond. 
What on earth had gone wrong? 
Up for’ard a group of people 
had collected. Among them 
were the Skipper, the Com- 


-mander, the Navigator, the First 


Lieutenant, the Engineer Com- 
mander, Commander Flying, 
and, of course, our 0.0. It 
behoved junior sub-lieutenants 
to keep clear, and we made our 
own speculative little groups, 
peering over the side to see if 
we could diagnose the cause of 
the trouble. 

Dicky Corke, our number two 
Pilot, joined us, and we flocked 
round him. He always knew 
everything. 

‘‘ Well, we’re on the rocks, 
chaps. Thank God I’m not the 
Pilot.”’ 

* But how? 
pened ? ”’ 

‘* Lord knows. But it looke 
as if we’ve been trying to pass 
the port side of a port-hand 
buoy. Id always heard there 
was no future in it.” 

He was perfectly right, as 
always, but that was only half 
of it. The facts, when we were 
able to creep up for’ard and 


What hap- 


verify them for ourselves, were 


almost too ludicrous to be be- 
lievable.. For, peering straight 
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down from the overhang of the 
flight-deck, we found ourselves 
looking at the top of a coral reef, 
nowhere covered by more than 
a couple of feet of water and in 
places pushing its fronds of weed 
and rock above the surface. 
We could see small coloured fish 
darting about among the sea- 
fans, and the blue-black quills 
of sea-eggs in the crevices of 
the rocks; and we could not 
believe our eyes. It was as if 
the whole vast ship had been 
lifted up by some unimaginable 
tidal wave and deposited, like 
a raft, on top of the reef. We 
lay on the sloping curve of the 
round-down, craning out far 


enough to be able to look back. 


and down at the stem of the 
ship ; and suddenly all was made 
plain. Through the clear water 
we could see the edge of the coral 
stopping abruptly and dropping 
away vertically into deep water, 
and the ship’s bow wedged into 
it like an axe into wood. 

The facts, surprising as they 
were, were plain enough. It 
was hot difficult to credit the 
tale that the leadsman in the 
chains had swung his lead an 
instant before the impact and 
that lead and line had been 
nipped between the ship’s stem 
and the coral. But the truth ? 
That was harder to fathom. I 
do not know to this day what 
cloud passed over the bridge 
during those weighted seconds 
that caused the Pilot to make, 
and the Captain to overlook, the 
one, small, necessary error. 

Already the deathly stillness 
was broken as the engines raced 
full astern and the wash boiled 
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up along the hull. The whole 
ship shook, but after twenty 
minutes there was no sign of 
her shifting and the turmoil 


subsided. The loud - speakers 


erackled: ‘Clear lower deck ! 
Clear lower deck!’ In a short 
time every officer and man off 
watch was mustered on the 
flight-deck, and the Commander 
and the Master-at-Arms herded 
us all aft and gave us our 
instructions. The Marine Band 
struck up; and, to the regular 
thump of bugle and drum, and 
to the accompaniment of a 
certain amount of ribaldry, the 
entire ship’s company bounced 
rhythmically up and down, up 
and down. Beneath our feet 
the armoured deck trembled 
as once again the engines opened 
up. But the antics of fifteen 
hundred men shook it no more 
than they would have shaken 
the living earth. The ship 
remained fast. The sun went 
down in splendour behind the 
mountains, and night mercifully 
shrouded our humiliation. 
Humiliation it was. Under- 
neath the quips about being 
back in Liverpool for Christmas, 
we all felt the slow smart of 
shame; for, after two months, 
we had already begun to identify 
ourselves with the ship. ‘Indom’ 
was our ship—though we might 
never openly admit it—and what 
happened to her happened to 
us. It was admitted tacitly in 
the gloom that settled on us 
that evening, a gloom that owed 
only a little to forfeited shore- 
leave. There was unéasy talk 
of what might be involved if 
all these immediate efforts to 
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shift her failed, of emptying her 
of oil-fuel and petrol, of stores, 
shells and torpedoes, and, of 
course, of aircraft, of stripping 
her of turrets and guns and 
heaven knows what other things 
that were points as fixed in our 
thoughts of her as milestones 
along a familiar road. There was 
much speculation also on how 
much damage she had suffered. 

Divers were already at work, 
surveying the embedded bow, 
and the few ships that were in 
harbour were standing by, ready 
for the attempt to drag her off. 
When we turned in that night, 
it felt as if we might remain 
impaled there for ever. 

Next morning I went on deck, 
and it seemed as if I must have 
dreamed the whole sorry affair. 
There we were, swinging gently 
at anchor in our usual place off 
the Aquatic Club Pier. Then 
the full meaning of it smacked 
me, and relief swelled up into 
jubilation. We were off! Some- 
time in the night the combined 
efforts of our own power and 
our makeshift tugs had dragged 
her bows out of the coral, and 
quietly, in the dark hours, we 
had crept into port. Now we 
rested placidly on the surface of 
the lagoon, trying hard to look 
as if nothing had happened, 
nothing at all. 

For thirty - six hours after 
that, rumour went wild. Then, 
abruptly, we sailed; and the 
Skipper came over the _ loud- 
speakers and told us that we 
were bound for the Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va., at our best speed, 
for repairs. 

What happened to us there- 
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after, though it had its 
moments, does not concern this 
narrative. World events, like 
huge successive waves upon @ 
beach, broke round us, swamping 
our fragmentary tale. But in 
the intricate gearing of act and 
consequence that brings great — 
events to a completion, our 
misfortune off Palisadoes was | 
integrated, more closely, per- 
haps, than we knew. 

On 12th November 1941, 
while we were in the States, 
the Ark Royal was at last sunk, 
almost within sight of Gibraltar. 
Less than a month later, on 
Sunday, 7th December, when 
we were back at Kingston com- 
pleting our interrupted work-up, 
the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbour, and the Americans 
were in the war. Three days 
later, on 10th December, the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse 
were sent to the bottom of the 
Gulf of Siam by Japanese dive- 
bombers while attempting to 
intercept the invasion force that 
was already off the Malayan 
coast. 

What part had we played in 
this tally of disasters? The 
Fleet dispositions given in 
Appendix K of Volume III. of 
Sir Winston Churchill’s ‘ The 
Second World War’ confirm 
what was only a rumour to us 
in October ’41: that we were in 
fact due to relieve the Ark 
Royal in the Mediterranean in 
November. No date is given; 


but it is not impossible that, 
had we been there on time, her 
movements might have varied 
just sufficiently for her to have 
missed the German submarine 
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that torpedoed her. This is 
highly hypothetical, but tinier 
things have changed the course 
of history ; and the value of an 
additional fleet carrier at this 
critical moment—for the Illus- 
trious and the Formidable were 
still in dock after being damaged 
off Malta and Crete respectively 
—would have been inestimable. 
With regard to the Prince of 
Wales and the Repulse, we are 
on firmer ground. In the same 
volume Sir Winston says 
(p. 524): ‘It was decided to 
send as the first instalment of 
our Far Eastern Fleet both the 
Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
with four destroyers, and as an 
essential element the modern 
armoured aircraft-carrier Indom- 
itable. Unhappily the Indom- 
itable was temporarily disabled 
by an accident.’ This appears 
to conflict with the Fleet disposi- 
tions quoted above; but there, 
in fact, Indomitable is placed 
at the service of the Indian 
Ocean forces in emergency. 
Admiral Sir Tom Phillips 
hoisted his flag in the Prince of 
Wales at the end of October, 
and was in Singapore by 9th 
December. It seems almost 
certain, therefore, that the Fleet 
dispositions framed in August 
would have been modified by 
the end of October to allow the 
Indomitable to proceed to the 
Far East to join Admiral 
Phillips. The Ark Royal, on 
this reasoning, woul” not have 
been affected ; the torpedo thai 
hit her had her name on it. 
But what, we are justified in 
asking, might not the effect of 
carrier support have had on the 
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Wales and the Repulse against 
the Japanese forces invading ~ 
Malaya ? 

From Sir Winston’s narrative 
of this operation, it is clear that 
Admiral Phillips had actually 
abandoned his idea of attacking 
the invasion convoy when he 
was himself attacked and sunk. 
He also gives the reason. Singa- 
pore Air Command were unable 
to supply the fighter cover which 
the Admiral regarded, with full 
justice, as a pre-requisite. 

Suppose, however, that he 
had had at his disposal a fleet 
carrier with two fighter squad- 
rons, one of Fulmars, the other 
of Hurricanes. There is no 
doubt that he would have carried 
out his intentions against the 
invasion forces at Kota Bharu. 
What would have happened no- 
body can say. What might have 
happened, if two capital ships, 
under an air umbrella, had got 
within range of that convoy, 


makes exciting guesswork. The 


invasion of Malaya might have 
been strangled at birth; we 
might have had a Far Eastern 
Fleet where, after 1.20 P.M. on 
10th December 1941, we had 
none. Singapore might have 
held. And if Singapore had 

Admittedly they mean noth- 
ing, these tragic might-have- 
beens. But there are many ways 
the dice may fall, and I often 
wonder if that one tiny inex- 
plicable’ error of navigation off 


the Jamaican coast did not send 


out rings of consequence that 
rippled every ocean of the world, 
and perhaps altered all our lives. 
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COMMENT. 


PERHAPS it is better to confer 
and fail, than never to confer at 
all. As it ‘is, that looks like 
being almost the only consola- 
tion the Powers, whose repre- 
. sentatives met in Berlin, will 
derive from their protracted 
and much publicised confabula- 
tions. Over the major problem 
of the future of Germany no 
progress at all was made. The 
Western Powers wanted a free 
and supervised election as the 
necessary preliminary to setting 
up a unified government. To 
this Mr Molotov was unable to 
agree, for the plain though un- 
avowed reason that if the election 
was really free and properly 
supervised the Communists 
would win very few seats and 
the prestige of Russia would 
suffer a serious set-back. On his 
side, he proposed that a provisi- 
onal government representing 
all parties should first be set up, 
and should then hold _ the 
elections. On the surface, this 
did not appear a proposal so 
sinister as to justify a break- 
down in the negotiations. But 
the Western Powers have lively 
memories of what happened in 
Poland and other countries when 
this procedure was adopted. 
As the paramount Power in 
East Germany, the Communists 
would be able to claim sub- 
stantial representation in a 
provisional government, and 


once in, by following the tech- 
nique which has so often been 
successful, they would certainly 
contrive that the elections were 


not free and gave the kind of 
result they wanted. Then, by 
a sort of political Gresham’s 
Law, the bad currency would 
drive the good out of the govern- 
ment. The anti-Communists, 
after having been branded as 
neo-Nazis, would be gradually 
eliminated, and the Iron Curtain 
would be brought forward to 
the Khine. The trap was so 
plain that the Western Powers 
could hardly have fallen into it. 

Having failed to agree about 
Germany, the Conference turned 
its attention to Austria. Here, 
the situation was, or seemed to 
be, more hopeful. An Austrian 
Government was in being and 
had already held elections, so 
the difficulty which deadlocked 
the talks over Germany did not 
exist. There were, however, 
other difficulties, financial and 
economic as well as political, 
and if Mr Molotov did not want 
to settle the Austrian question 
he did not lack excuses for 
blocking the discussion. But 
it was thought possible that 
he would not wish to return 
to Russia empty-handed. After 
all, the Conference was his own 
idea, and the total failure to 
agree’ about anything would 
hardly redound to his credit. 
If he could return to Moscow 
with an Austrian settlement, 
which he might display as a 
triumph of Soviet diplomacy, 
he would have achieved some- 
thing. After all, Austria, un- 
like Germany, is not a military 
danger, and should not excite 
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anything equivalent to the 
Soviet fear that a reunited 
Germany, with some seventy 
million people of military tradi- 
tion, would be drawn into the 
European Defence Community. 

Unfortunately, the Russians 
showed themselves as intract- 
able over Austria as they had 
been over Germany, and here, 
too, the attempt to find a 
settlement was abandoned, the 
decisive issue being the Russian 


determination to retain their 


armies of occupation in both 
countries even after peace 
treaties had been signed. 

Nor could the Big Four make 
any noticeable progress on more 
general questions of peace. The 
Russians are as anxious to get 
the Americans out of Western 
Europe as the Americans are 
to keep the Russians out of it. 
Some kites were sent up and 
came down again; but it was 
hardly necessary for Mr Dulles 
and Mr Eden to go to Berlin to 
discover that the Russians did 
not want the Germans to join 
the European Defence Com- 
munity and would evade the 
rather startling invitation to 
Russia to join it herself. 

The solitary plum in_ the 
Conference pudding has been 
the projected meeting at Geneva 
to settle the affairs of the Far 
East. Whether the plum is 
good remains to be seen. 

The advantage, if any, from 
a e¢atalogue of negatives is 
that the world has seen quite 
clearly that Mr Molotov is stand- 
ing exactly where Stalin stood 
two years ago. The danger is 
that Russia, having failed to 
get her way by diplomacy, may 
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turn her attention more ener- 
getically to its alternative. 

As against this last danger 
two thoughts may be mentioned. 
More than once at Berlin, Mr 
Molotov’s attitude suggested 
that he might go rather further 
than the Politburo in the direc- 
tion of agreement; so that the 
differences in the Kremlin may 
not have entirely vanished with 
Beria. The other thought is 
that the internal situation in 
Russia seems to be causing some 
anxiety to her rulers, and for 
the present Russia’s embarrass- 
ment is Europe’s peace. 


A Select Committee has 
reported that our legislators 
should have an increase of 
salary. When payment of 
Members was introduced in 
1911 the emolument was only 
£400 a year; it was raised to 
£600 in 1937 and to its present — 
figure of £1000 in 1946. Bear- 
ing in mind the lower purchasing 
power of the pound, a rise is 
not unreasonable; but to put 
the figure up to £1500 at this 
particular moment would be 
an act of questionable wisdom. 
The salary of a Member of 
Parliament never could com- 
pare, and was never intended 
to compare, with the reward 
that a man of intelligence and 
experience would expect to win 
in other walks of life. All that 
was proposed originally was 
that a man who entered Par- 
liament should be helped to 
live on his own. He has 
other compensations besides his 
salary and free travel to and 
from his constituency. If he is 
the kind of man who should be 
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in the House of Commons, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is serving his country, 
perhaps, at some sacrifice to 
himself. Nor are the amenities 
of Westminster to be entirely dis- 
regarded—the honoured status 
of a legislator, the freedom 
of a Club which is still dis- 
tinguished if it is no longer 
so select as once it was, the 
Parliamentary Recesses, far ex- 


ceeding in length the meagre. 


holidays of the business world 
and comparing with the vaca- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the long Parliamentary week- 
end, which can begin on Thurs- 
day night and go on until 
Monday afternoon. Undoubt- 
edly there are substantial com- 
_ pensations; and even in these 

days many Members find it 
possible, and not altogether in- 
tolerable, to carry on a business 


as well as to discharge their . 


Parliamentary duties. 

No doubt, however, envious 
eyes have been cast at the 
emoluments of members of legis- 
latures overseas. At Ottawa 
the Member gets what is called 
a ‘sessional indemnity’ of 
$4000 and a tax-free expense 
allowance of $2000 a year. A 
Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Australia receives 
£1750 a@ year, an expense allow- 
ance of from £400 to £900 and 
@ living allowance of £2, 10s. a 
day while he is in Oanberra. 
The New Zealand Representative 
has a basic salary of £900, a tax- 
free expense allowance of £250, 
@ tax-free accommodation allow- 
ance of £150 and an electoral 
allowance of £75 to £150. A 
Member of the South African 
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Parliament just gets £1400 a 
year. These salaries and allow- 
ances, reinforced in most 
countries by generous travel 
and secretarial concessions, com- 
pare very favourably with the 
United Kingdom rates. But 
this does not necessarily mean 
that in this matter we are wrong 
and they are right, or that what 
may be right for Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South 
Africa is necessarily right for 
the United Kingdom. 

The chief objection to a new 
rise in the Parliamentary salary 
here is that this would be 
another move away from the 
old salutary tradition of service, 
which, although attenuated, 
lingers on and is a precious 
thing in the public life of the 
country, and a move towards 
trying to establish the principle 
that the rewards of Parliament 
should compete with those of 
business and that politics are 
just another way of earning a 
living. An objection of the 
moment is that at a time when 
Trade Unions have been begged 
not to put forward large claims 
for increased wages and the 
threat of inflation still hangs 
over the country, Members of 
Parliament, who should be set- 
ting a good example, would be 
setting a very bad one, were 
they to raise their own rates of 
reward and give to themselves 
what they are trying to with- 
hold from others. Of course, 
the cost of living has gone up 
since 1946; bat it has gone up 
for other deserving people 
besides Members of Parliament 
—for retired officers, for 
Civil Servants, even for the 
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wretched landowner who still 
discharges much of the unpaid 
work of the country. These 
people cannot increase their 
emoluments. Members of Par- 
liament can, and for that 
reason, from feelings of decency, 
should not. 

Many Members of Parliament 
believe that the Select Com- 
mittee was unwise in its choice 
of ground. Instead of simply 
proposing a fifty per cent in- 
crease of salary, to which 
objection was bound to be 
taken, it should have started 
_ afresh with the principle that 
the help a Member receives 
should be governed by the 
expenses inseparable from his 
position. He should have free 
travel, the free services: of a 
secretary (themselves worth 
about £400 a year to him) and, 
if he has to set up a separate 
establishment in London, a 
generous lodging allowance. 
These payments would not be 
subject to income tax and should 
be accompanied by a pension 
scheme to compensate him for 
his inability, as a Member of 
Parliament, to participate in 
the ordinary pension scheme of 
a profession or business. In the 
end his net receipt might be 
not much less than the amount 
recommended by the Select 
Committee, but he would be 
getting it in the right way and 
for the right reason. 


How far the impudent demon- 
strations in Spain against Her 
Majesty’s visit to Gibraltar have 
been inspired by authority is 
anybody’s guess, but the break- 
ing of British windows and the 
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noisy slogans of students, dis- 
couraged unenthusiastically by 
the police, would hardly happen 
in Franco’s Spain unless they 
were regarded without disfavour 
by the Government. The whole 
business is silly, irrational and 
mischievous. Spaniards are 
perfectly entitled to think that 
Gibraltar, after 250 years as a 
British territory, ought to be 
returned to Spain, but so long 
as it is a British territory a 
British Queen has a_ perfect 
right to visit it as did King 
Edward VII. in 1903 and King 
George V. in 1912, without a 
word of protest from anyone ; 
and no one who is not looking 


for trouble would treat Her 


Majesty’s projected visit as 
provocative. Spaniards should 
study their own history a little 
more closely. They would then 
discover that Gibraltar has been 
British for as long as it was 
Spanish; and if we are to go 
into the question of who was 
the original owner, on length of 
possession Morocco, which held > 
the Rock some seven centuries, 
could stake at least as good a 
claim as Spain. History would 
also remind the inquiring 
Spaniard that in 1782 Spain 
voluntarily ceded all its rights 
to Gibraltar in return for 
Minorca and Florida, a not 
inconsiderable quid pro quo. Nor 
is it possible to represent the 
people of Gibraltar as burning 
to return to a motherland to 
which, being mostly not of 
Spanish but of mid-Mediter- 
ranean origin, they have never 
belonged. Is it suggested by 


anyone that on a free vote its 
people would opt for union 
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with Spain? Have the elected 
members of the Legislative 
Council ever expressed any such 
desire? Has the Rock ever 
shown itself anything but a 
contented little territory of 
the Commonwealth? Sentiment 
apart — and sentiment must 

have its say—Gibraltar’s status 
@8 @ great naval station and a 
free port carries advantages 
which the people of the Rock 
would be loath to lose. 


The only argument remaining 


is that of geography, a very 
dangerous line of reasoning for 


the British Commonwealth— 
and for others as well — to 
accept. Should we cede the 
Channel Islands to France or 
the Falkland Islands to Argen- 
tine merely because they happen 
to be a good deal nearer to those 
countries than they are to us? 
Is the tidiness of the map to 
prevail over treaties and the 
will of the people concerned ? 
The argument could be carried 
further. The Americans might 
develop a grievance about 
‘Canada, the Swedes about Fin- 
land, the Belgians about Luxem- 
bourg, Spain about Portugal, 
Italy about Corsica and so on. 
How much better it would be 
for everyone to eliminate all 
awkward projections or indent- 
ations by the simple process of 
flattening them out! Let Britain 
set a good example by first 
handing back Northern Ireland 
to. Hire and by then annexing 
both as plainly a part of the 
geographical United Kingdom ! 

Of course, the Spaniards 


might inquire politely how far 
in these atomic days Gibraltar 
retains its strategic value. That 
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it was of great use to the Allies 
in the late war, and particularly 
during the North African Cam- 
paign, is beyond doubt. But it 
was never seriously challenged. 
It is said that the Governor 
once took distinguished 
American officer round the forti- 
fications, showing him _ the 
famous galleries with their 
hidden guns. The American 
looked and admired. ‘“ But,” 
we 
thought Oorregidor with its 
galleries was impregnable, until 
the Japanese fired their heavy 
stuff into the rock just above 
the openings, and bringing 
down the roof at the entrances 
put our guns out of action.” 
Probably no fortress is invulner- 
able in these days and Gibraltar, 
with its unprotected and 
restricted landing - ground for 
aircraft, is full of inconveni- 
ences. Possibly one atomic 
bomb, judiciously placed, might 
reduce the Rock to a heap of 
boulders and rubble. Purely 
from that point of view it 
might be exchanged with profit 
for the other Pillar of Hercules 
on the coast of Africa; but 
Spain has never made that 
suggestion. 

Considerations other than 
strategic advantage cannot 
altogether be ignored, and 
Gibraltar has become so much 
a part of British history, associ- 
ated with so many illustrious 
names, before and after Nelson, 


that the outcry against trading 
it for something else would be 


loud and long. At the moment, 


what is quite certain is that 
we are not going to be intimi- 
dated by General Franco’s 


A Parliamentary Opposition, 
resolute and not too scrupulous, 
can make a Party question out 
of almost anything ; but it is a 
pity that the selection of a new 
rifle for the British Army should 
have been turned into a bone 
of contention. After all, every- 
one has, or should have, the 
same wish—that our soldiers 
should be equipped with what, 
from every point of view, is the 
best weapon available. Every- 
body is agreed that that old 
and trusty friend, the Lee- 
Enfield, which has seen us 
through two wars and as early 
as the summer of 1914 invested 
the Rapid Fire of the British 
infantry with so terrible a 
reputation, is now obsolete. For 
sentimental reasons we may 
regret its passing; but no 
greater error could be made 
than to wax sentimental over 
weapons of war, which, when 
they have served their time and 
purpose, must be ruthlessly dis- 


carded and replaced by some- 


thing better. 

A new rifle being necessary, 
what should it be? A point 
which has received 
sufficient attention is that of 
the desirability of standardising 
as far as possible the weapons of 
the NATO Powers. The reason 
for this is almost too obvious 
to need stating. We have only 
to consider the advantage the 
Allies would have enjoyed in 
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larrikins and we are going to 

resent very hotly any insult 
offered to Her -Majesty the 
Queen when she exercises her 
undoubted right to visit one of 
her territories. 
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two wars if their weapons and 
ammunition had been inter- 
changeable. It is arguable that 
a standard rifle, which every- 
body used, is to be preferred to 
@ slightly better weapon which 
only the British Army had 
adopted. That, however, is not 
quite the position today. The 
British did develop a new semi- 
automatic rifle, the EM .2, with 
calibre .28 later modified to .30. — 
It is, by all accounts, a very 
good rifle, but for reasons of 
their own the Americans have 
stated plainly that they will not 
adopt it for their Army, prefer- 
ring their own M/1 Garand. 
Meanwhile the NATO countries 
have been asked to standardise 
on @ rimless cartridge of a .30 
calibre firing a high - velocity 
bullet. The British EM .2 was 
adapted to qualify ; but a rival 
appeared in the Belgian FN .30, 
which has now been chosen by 
the War Office. 

The comparative merits of 
the two semi-automatic rifles are 
debatable, but on the whole 
expert opinion appears inclined 
to favour FN .30 as rather the 
better weapon. It is simple 
and can stand up to rough 
usage, and with it the soldier 
can fire thirty to forty well- 
aimed rounds a minute. It 
has, of course, the calibre for 
which NATO is asking, and 
while the Americans have firmly 
rejected the British rifle, there 
is a possibility that they might 
accept the Belgian. To get the 
ammunition standardised is a 
big move in the right direction; 
to get the rifle standardised 
would be another, nearly if not 
quite as important. 
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In these circumstances, the 
Government seems to have 
chosen wisely, and the excite- 
ment of the Opposition was a 
little mystifying, even to those 
acquainted with the ways of 
politicians. But there is a group 
of Socialists who are determined 
to use any question that arises 
to confound Anglo - American 
relations and to fortify their 
argument that British policy is 
being trailed through the mud 
behind an American jeep. It 
was to be expected that these 
people would at once suggest 
that we were being badgered by 
the Americans into arming our 
soldiers with an inferior weapon, 
even though the charge is untrue 
and easily answered. What is 
unfortunate is that some of the 
more responsible members of 
the Socialist Party should have 
allowed themselves to be dragged 
into the quarrel and to make it 
their own. 7 


It is the métier of an Opposi- 
tion to oppose; but Her 
Majesty’s present Opposition 
appeared even more uneasy than 
usual in their approach to 
the Japanese Trade Agreement. 
The position, though not with- 
out complications, was in the 
main fairly simple. Japan is at 
present very short of sterling, 
and unless she is enabled to sell 
more in the sterling markets 
will have to restrict her imports 
- from the sterling countries. We 
can, therefore, either accept the 
certainty of reduced trade or 
risk the probability of Japanese 
competition in the home and 
colonial markets thrown open 
under the Agreement. 
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Most of the outery has come 
from Lancashire and the Pot- 
teries, where the memories of 
Japanese competition before 
the war are still fresh; and an 
outcry from anywhere about 
anything is a temptation the 
Opposition finds it difficult to 
resist. Unfortunately for the 
Socialists, an Agreement to get 
rid of some restrictions on trade 
and some discrimination against 
® former enemy is very much 
what they themselves would 
have favoured if they had been 
in office. The criticism of what 
may be termed the ‘L. 5S. 
Amery school of thought’ was 
to be anticipated; that of the 
London School of Economics 
was not. So the debate 
revealed deep heart searchings 
among the Socialists. In the 
end, all they could say was that 
the Government had been too 
precipitate and should have 
consulted more people before 
taking action ; but if the Agree- 
ment was going to be and 
should be made anyhow, in 
spite of the apprehensions of 
the textile manufacturers, there 
was not much point in further 
consultation about it. 

The feelings of Lancashire, 
however, are by no means un- 
reasonable. People have not 
forgotten the treacherous attack 
of 1941 and the vile treatment 
of our men who were prisoners 
of war. The idea of making 
life easier for the Japanese and 
harder for Lancashire has no 
appeal for anyone, and the fact 
that the Agreement purports to 
be at least as much in our 
interest as in that of Japan has 
not been sufficiently emphasised. 


In the years before the war, 
Japanese competition brought 
deep distress to the cotton in- 
dustry and, besides being based 
upon sweated labour, was in 
other respects unfair. The Jap- 
anese reduced copying to a fine 
art. They could not create any- 
thing much of their own, but 
they could imitate the designs 
and patterns of the West; and 
their Courts of law were blandly 
incognisant of claims for 
breaches of patent. Lancashire 
has been asking, not unreason- 
ably, if this sort of trickery is 
to begin all over again. The 
Agreement, it is true, cannot 
compel the Japanese mill-owner 
to pay a decent wage to his 
workers, but it has bound the 
Japanese Government to recog- 
nise its obligation to respect the 
patents of other people. If the 
Japanese do not live up to their 
promises, the Agreement can be 


terminated in a year’s time and 


the markets now opened can be 
closed. Meanwhile, Lancashire 
will have to wait and see, or 
rather work and see. . 


As we all know, Tennyson 
said ‘someone had blundered’ ; 
and Mrs Woodham-Smith, the 
talented biographer of Florence 
Nightingale, has been trying to 
discover who was to blame for 
the fatal order which launched 
the Light Brigade to its destruc- 
tion on the field of Balaclava.} 
Even Mrs Woodham-Smith does 
not pin the responsibility on to 
any one man. The Charge was 
@ ghastly muddle; and the four 
most closely concerned with the 
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order must share the blame 
between them. 

There was Raglan, that 
debonair, delightful, gallant 
gentleman who had left an arm 
at Waterloo and served the 
Duke of Wellington as Military 
Secretary until 1852. He had 
seen no fighting since 1815, had 
never commanded troops in 
action, and close proximity to 
a great general had not taught — 
him the art of war. He com- 
mitted every conceivable error, 
frittered away Britain’s only 
army through cholera, hunger 
and cold, and died of a broken 
heart when his men failed to 
storm a fortress they might have 
taken weeks earlier quite easily. 
At Balaclava his chief mistake 
was to send an order so obscure 
and so clumsily worded that no 
one could understand from it 
what he wanted. 

‘There was Nolan, who carried 
the message and should have 
known Raglan’s intentions ; but 
he was so mortified at the 
chances the cavalry had thrown 
away already that he hardly 
knew what he was doing; and 
anyhow, a few minutes later he 
was a dead man and took his 
evidence to another world. 

The Earl of Lucan commanded 
the Oavalry Division and the 
Earl of Cardigan the Light 
Brigade. They were brothers- 
in-law, had hated each other for 
years aud had quarrelled vio- 
lently ever since the campaign 
began. Neither had had any 
previous military experience. 
Both were obstinate, opinion- 
ated and overbearing. An 
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1 ‘The Reason Why.’ By Cecil Woodham-Smith. (Constable.) 
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operation depending on their 
joint efforts was almost bound 
to come to grief. Lucan got 
Raglan’s message, could not 
understand it, but thought he 
understood Nolan, and instead 
of ordering Cardigan to charge 
the guns in a captured redoubt, 
as seems to have been Raglan’s 
intention, directed him _ to 
another battery—‘a deadly 
three - sided trap from which 
there was no escape.’ Earlier 
in the day, when he should have 
gone to the support of the 
Heavy Brigade, he had done 
nothing. Now, when he should 
have hesitated, he charged. His 
quarrel with Raglan seems to 
have guided him throughout, 
just as his quarrel with Cardigan 
prevented the two men from 
calmly trying to make sense of 
an apparently crazy order. 

So COardigan, who seldom 
understood anything, but seems 
to have had a glimmering of the 
murderous nature of the order, 
put himself at the head of the 
Light Brigade and gave the 
necessary command. 

Mrs Woodham - Smith’s de- 
scription of the Charge is 
masterly, making the intricacies 
of the military manceuvres clear 
to her readers. The remnants 
-of the Light Brigade reached 
the Russian guns. COardigan 
was the first through, found 
himself within a few yards of a 


mass of Russian cavalry, was 


not killed because their com- 
mander, who had known 
Cardigan in London, wanted 


him a prisoner, and galloped 
back unscathed through the 
devastating fire of the batteries. 
Then, with hardly a thought 
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for his luckless command, he 
went off to his private yacht, 
where he had a bath and an 
excellent dinner with cham- 
pagne. 

The upshot was that Lucan 
was made the scapegoat and 
was deprived of his command, 
and Oardigan went home a 
hero ; at the time no one except 
Lucan had much to say against 
Raglan, and when Kinglake, 
who was to be so familiar a 
figure in the House of Black- 
wood, came to write his history, 
for personal reasons he was 
kinder to Raglan than the dead 
commander-in-chief merited. 

However the personal respon- 
sibility for the blunder may 
be apportioned, the real causes 
ran deeper than Raglan’s im- 
precision, Nolan’s excitement, 
Lucan’s sulkiness or Oardigan’s 
stupidity. The chief cause was 
the appalling incompetence of 
the staff, who were mostly gilded 
numskulls without any know- 
ledge of war. Plenty of experi- 
enced and capable officers were 
available for the Crimea, but 
these (as was Wellington before 
them) were ‘sepoy generals,’ 
who had fought in the Sikh 
wars and elsewhere in India, 
and lacked the blue blood that 
was regarded a8 @ necessary 
condition of command. In those 
days a lord was a lord and 
enjoyed the first - fruits almest 


by Divine right, could hardly 


err, and if he did, was sedulously 
screened by his brethren from 
the blasts of public opinion. 
While poorer and humbler 
officers struggled in the lower 
ranks of the army, a Lucan or a 


Cardigan, by spending £30,000 
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or £40,000, could buy the com- 
mand of a regiment. Promotion, 
in fact, went to the longest 
purse. Lucan had passed most 
of his time evicting his tenants 
in Mayo, a process of which 
Mrs Woodham-Smith draws a 
graphic and terrible picture. 
Cardigan had been removed once 
from his command, had been 
tried but acquitted by his Peers 
for fighting a duel, and notori- 
ously quarrelled with all his 
officers. The account of his 
bullying and extravagances is 
so fantastic as to be almost 
incredible. Lucan, at least, lived 
with his men on the Crimea and 
shared their privations, whereas 
Cardigan lived in his private 
yacht not merely in comfort, 
but in luxury, and only came 
ashore to plague his poor officers. 

Over all stretched the long 
shadow of the Great Duke, 
dead for some years, but very 
much alive in military memory. 
He could do no wrong and any- 
thing he had ordered in his day 
was sacrosanct for all time. 
Wellington, for all his aston- 
ishing military virtue, was a 
staunch, almost a blind believer 
in aristocracy. He was more 
impressed by @ man’s quarter- 
ings than by his military com- 
petence, and so tolerated as his 
Military Secretary a Kaglan, 
who was to make such a sorry 
mess of the Crimean War, just 
as he had earlier tolerated a 
Pakenham, who destroyed the 
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Peninsular Army in an after- 
noon outside New Orleans. 

Finally, as Mrs Woodham- 
Smith points out, the cavalry 
had always been the home of 
privilege and the least successful 
of our arms. It was officered 
by young noblemen who feared 
no one and rode straight, were 
‘plungers’ and ‘swells’ and 
mostly unfit to command men. 
The British Army had wen 
great victories, but in these, as 
@ rule, the cavalry’s part had 
been undistinguished. Welling- 
ton once remarked that his 
cavalry invariably got him into 
scrapes; while the famous 
French cavalry commander 
Excelmann, admitting that the 
material, men and horses, was 
the finest in the world, added 
that the British cavalry officer 
thought he could dash or ride 
over everything, ‘as if the art 
of war were precisely the same 
as that of fox-hunting.’ The 
British cavalry officer showed 
again and again that he knew 
how to ride and how to die. 
What he did not and could not 
show was that he had mastered 
the rudiments of his profession. 

So, if the Crimea was a great 
evil, it also brought some good. 
For besides revolutionising the 
care of wounded, it led to the 
reform of the army and the 
abolition of the purchase of 
commissions. The gallant 600 
did not ride and die altogether 
in vain. 
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